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Mr. Beecher’s sermon of July 11th, entitled 
“A Statement of Belief,” has been issued in 
tract form and will be sent to any address 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Che Outlosh. 


The beauties of the Indian Reservation system 
have just been illustrated by the summary arrest 
of Mr. Tibbles—according to one report his arrest 
was attempted but he eluded it—for visiting the 
Poneas and endeavoring to induce them to leave 
their present quarters and return to their old 
home in Dakota. We have not Mr. Tibbles’s side 
of the story; and whether his advice was wise or 
foolish, disinterested or selfish, is not the material 
point in question. The material point is that 
under the laws of the United States the ‘‘ Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs is authorized and re- 
quired, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to remove from any tribal reservation any 
person being therein without authority of law, or 
whose presence within the limits of the reservation 
may, in the judgment of the Commissioner, be 
detrimental to the peace and welfare of the Indi- 
ans; and may employ for the purpose such force 
as may be necessary to enable the agent to effect 
the removal of such persons.”” This authority is 
absolute; and for its exercise the Commissioner 
is not required to give any account; and if a 
philanthropic Commissioner can use it to protect 
Indians against bad advisers it is equally com- 
petent for an unscrupulous Commissioner to use 
it to prevent Indians from getting any advice at 
all. Russian despotism is not one whit the 
better as asystem because it is sometimes exercised 
in good faith and with kindly feeling toward 
the enslaved. : 


General Arthur’s letter of acceptance reviews 
the political situation, emphasizes the principle of 


nationalization as opposed to the doctrine of 
State rights, insists upon the full protection of 
every citizen in the exercise of his civil and 
political rights, reaffirms the principles of re- 
sumption and hard money, and declares that 
every dollar, whether of metal or paper, should 
stand the test of the world’s fixed standard. 
Popular education is heartily commended, and 
the duty of the government to aid in the internal 
development of the country is briefly but emphat- 
ically declared. On the question of civil service 
reform General Arthur is less clear and explicit 
than we hoped. Hesays, in effect, that appoint- 
ments should be made upon ascertained fitness 
and that the tenure of office should be stable, 
but he leaves the method of selection untouched. 


If Mr. Gladstone were to abandon his measure 
for the immediate relief of the Irish tenantry in 
disgust, and leave Ireland as it is until exacting 
landlords and land agents and revolutionary ten- 
ants brought the country into such a state that 
both landlord and tenants were anxious for relief, 
he could not be blamed. Perhaps things must 
get even worse in Ireland before they can become 
better. The Irish impracticables, led by Mr. Par- 
nell, who is proving himself Ireland’s worst ene- 
my, are filibustering against the Government to 
prevent it from passing a measure of relief for 
Ireland because it does not give all the relief they 
want, or to all classes that want it. As nearly as 
we can make out from the fragmentary cable dis- 


_ | patches,the immediate occasion of their opposition 


is the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s bill provides for 
the relief only of the smaller tenants—those who 
are paying $150 and under. The objection that a 
law giving to them a right to compensation in case 
of oppressive eviction, and not to others, will 
stimulate the landlords to evict the smaller ten- 
ants and concentrate the land in larger holdings 
might be serious if the neasure were proposed as 
a permanent one. But if is only a bill for imme- 
diate relief; and the purpose to propose to Parlia- 
ment a well-considered schem> for the permanent 
modification of the Irish lard sss em is avowed 
by the Government. We ju:ige that the bill will 
pass the Commons in some shape because the 
Liberals cannot afford to let it fail, for with its 
failure they would go out of power; but its pas- 
sage in any formin through the House of Lords 
looks now very doubtful. 


The complications of the Turkish question are 


increasing and several new phases have arisen 


during the past week. The Turkish Government 
has asked the aid of German financiers to re- 
organize the finances of Turkey, and the request 
has been granted with the approval of the Ger- 
man Government. This may mean nothing; but 
it may also mean that Bismark intends to take a 
more active interest and aggressive part in the 
Eastern question. It looks like a Germa ove- 
ment against Russia’s ‘‘ march to the sea;” and it 
is even interpreted in some quarters as an indica- 
tion of a Germano-Turkish alliance. The Albani- 
ans have already taken the initiative in an attack 
on Montenegro, and under the Albanian League 
are preparivg for war; avowedly to resist the at- 
tempt of Greece to take possession of the uew 
territory allotted to her by the Berlin Supple- 
mentary Conference; really to fight for their own 
independence. Whatever becomes of Southern 
Albania, it is probably lost to Turkey. The Turk- 
ish Minister of War is an Albanian and is more 
than suspected of quietly aiding his war-like 
countrymen to take this occasion to strike for 
their own freedom. It has transpired that Russia 


| 


intimated to the other Powers that she was will- 
ing to give Greece substantial aid in getting pos- 
session of the territory awarded to her. The 
intimation was not favorably received, and was 
withdrawn; but the Powers having declared that 
Greece is entitled to the new boundary can hardly 
refuse to allow one of their number to aid her in 
getting it, unless they take the responsibility of 
giving ber the aid conjointly, which it is quite 
possible they may do. There are rumors of a 
combination between England and France for 
that purpose; and it is at least quite possible that 
Germany’s acceptance of Turkey’s invitation to 
aid her in reorganizing the finances looks to a 
triple alliance between France, England and 
Germany to enforce the recommendation of all 
the Powers. “Nothing will then be needed to com- 
plete the dismemberment of European Turkey 
but the union of Roumelia with Bulgaria, which 
would leave Turkey nothing in Europe but Con- 
stantinople. 


The effect of amnesty in France is illustrated 
by some significant figures. A transport ship has 
been ordered to be put in preparation to bring 
home upward of 300 exiles from New Caledonia. 
About 480 Communists living in different parts of 
Europe will be entitled to return. Pardons have 
been granted by President Grévy to more than 
1,300 common-law.criminals. France as well 
as the United States has her ‘‘ unreconstructed.” 
M. Henri Rochefort begins his new journal with 
the declared purpose of demolishing M. Gam- 
betta; and he starts off with an edition of 198,000 
copies. But M. Gambetta is a hard man to de- 
molish. 


July 14th, the anniversary of the destruction of 
the Bastile, was celebrated as a national holiday. 
One hundred thousand dollars were voted by 
the Legislative Chambers for their share of the 
celebration. The weather was fine; the iNumina- 
tions brilliant, the throngs immense. There was 
no disorder. A Paris despatch to the ‘‘ London 
Times ” thus describes the festivities: | 

‘‘When the booming cannon, at eight in the morning, 
ushered in the rejoicings, the city had been profusely dec- 
orated with triumphal arches, flags, banners, and stream- 
ers. The ensigns of England, America and other nations 
mingled with the omnipresent tricolor. The fashionable 
quarters of the city, though not absolutely bare, were very 
sparingly beflagged. Nearly all the shops were closed. 
The ceremony of distributing the flags to the army occu- 
pied half an hour, and about tive hundred were distributed 
—half-minute guns firing and bands playing. 

‘*At night carriage trattic was suspended, the streets teem- 
ing with promenaders. The site of the Bastile was traced 
out in blocks of granite on the ground. The illuminations 
on the Louvre, the Chamber of Deputies, the Palais des 
Luxembourg and the Bourse were very fine. The private 
iluminations were as lavish as at the Exhibition festival 
two years ago. Around the colossal figure representing the 
Republic a shower of bombs lighted up the scene with every 
color of the rainbow. Never, witbin the memory of the 
Parisians, has so colossai an effort been made to provide 
one of those festivities which are the surest way of delight- 
ing Frenchmen. Telegrams from Rouen and other large 
towns show that the provinces manifested as much euthu- — 
siasm as Paris.”’ 3 


Such a national féte day links the Republic of the 
present with that of the Revolution. France right- 
ly rejoices at the work of destruction which that 
Revolution wrought, however she may mourn the 
terrible anarchic scenes which accompanied it; 
and she builds anew to-day on the foundations 
laid bare when the old was razed to the ground. 


Fuller intelligence shows that the disasters of 
the Peruvians and Bolivians at Tacna and Arica 
were not exaggerated by the first despatches. 
The fighting at Arica was very severe, and the 
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town was so completely sacked by the victorious 
Chilians that, according to one statement, not a 
single house was left standing complete. The ex- 
tent of their reverses is indicated by the an- 
nouncement that Peru and Bolivia are to be 
consolidated under one government, to be known 
as the United States of Peru and Bolivia. 
The preliminary basis of union has _ been 
signed at Lima by the representatives of the 
two countries, and declares in its first article 
that ‘‘ Peru and Bolivia shall form one nation, to 
be named the United States of Peru and Bolivia. 
This union rests on the public rights of Ameri- 
eans, and is formed for the purpose of securing 
independence at home and security abroad of the 
States comprised in it, and to promote their de- 
velopment and prosperity.” There is reason to 
gbdelieve that Peru takes this step to prevent Bo- 


livia from making a separate peace. 


We are not able to perceive what scientific or 
practical advantages will be derived from the 
successful achievement of Dr. Tanner’s fast, if he 
achieves it. Sunday, July 18th, was the tweuti- 
eth day of the fast,and he reports himself as 
feeling well; no pain; no bad dreams; sound 
sleep. He has abandoned the attempt to fast 
from water as well as from food: and since he has 
begun to drink water has been sensibly gaining in 
weight. At the beginning of his fast he weighed 
157 1-2 pounds; he fell to 132; then began to drink 
water and to increase in weight, having risen, at 
the latest reports, to a weight of 136 1-2 pounds. 
The suspicion that he hes secretly taken food 
seems to have no other basis than this increase in 
weight ard the dogmatic opinion of some pbysi- 
cians that a fast so Jong continued should by this 
time have resulted in death. He takes a little 
moderate exercise and rides daily. The notion 
that a successful fast of forty days will somehow 
impair the force of Christianity, because it will 
afford a naturalistic explanation of Cbrist’s fast in 
the wilderness, is one of the humors of the secular 
papers when they undertake to discuss theology. 
It is only paralleled by the objection, some years 
ago, to burning instead of burial, because it would 
destroy the saints’ hope of resurrection! 


MR. GARFIELDS LETTER. 
N\ R. GARFIELD'S letter of acceptance ap- 
4. peared just too late for our editorial report 
and comment last week; and it is safe to assume 
that the majority of our readers have read it be- 
fore this time. He declares it the duty of the 
nation to protect every voter in his right *‘freely 
- and without intimidation to cast his lawful ballot” 
in national elections and ‘*to have it honestly 
counted:” maintains the right of the nation to 
make navigation on the Mississippi safe and to 
prevent the river from becoming a terror to those 
who dwell upon its banks; insists that ** whatever 
help the nation can justly afford should be gener- 
ously given to aid the States in supporting com- 
“mon schools,” which should be kept entirely 
separate from sectarian control, but does not in- 
timate an opinion upon the question whether the 
nation may justly give any aid or whether edt.ca- 
tion should be left wholly to the State; congratu- 
lates the Republican party upon having removed 
from the field of controversy many questions that 
long and seriously disturbed the credit of govern- 
ment, but the only intimation which he gives re- 
specting the questions in finance that still remain 
to be solved is in the parenthetical declaration, it 
is needful to ‘‘ maintain the equality of all our 
dollars;’ on the tariff question advocates the 
views of a moderate protectionist but avoids 
using the word protection, and most moderate free 
traders will object to his paragraph on that sub- 
ject rather for what it implies than for what it ex- 
pressly declares; favors the restriction of Chinese 
immigration by treaty modifications if that proves 
_to be practicable, if not, by Congressional action; 
in respect to Civil Service Reform thinks that 
Congress should determine the tenure of office so 
as to reduce the present uncertainty of office- 
holders, and that the Executive should take the 
advice of Congressmen—that we understand to be 
his meaning—in selecting men for the adminis- 
trative offices. In short, on all points on which 
the party platform is explicit he is also explicit; 
on all points on which it is ambiguous he is also 
ambiguous. 


Those who desired from Gen. Garfield a cau- 
tious statement of Republican policy that should 
offend no voters will admire the political wisdom 
of his letter of acceptance; those who hoped from 
him ringing declaration of principles that would 
attract voters will be disappointed in it. He puts 
himself on the Republican platform and identifies 
himself with the Republican party, but he does 
not make himself its leader. 

The Republican party has been for twenty 
years the party of progress. Under three 
successive Republican administrations a great 
civil war has been conducted to a successful issue; 
three mnillions of slaves have been emancipated 
and enfranchised; peace has been established and 
an enormous army disbanded, and its members 
bave resumed peaceful industry; the national 
currency has been made equal in value to gold; 
aud a great railroad binding together East and 
West has opened up the mining resources of a be- 
fore untrodden wilderness. Not one step of this 
journey of twenty years but has been resisted by 
the Democratic party, as a party; and no higher 
honor could be well paid to the wisdom of the 
policy which it has steadfastly opposed than the 
fact that in its latest platform it ratifies all that 
it had so steadily antagonized, and avows as its 
own principles those which the Republican party 
has incorporated in the unwritten constitution of 
the country. 

But because the Republican party is the party 
of progress it depends on the men of progress; 
and it can live only by continuing to show the 
courage of its past in the clear enuuciation and 
successful solution of the problems of the future. 

We are coining silver at the rate of two million 
dollarsamonth. Our vaults are already so full 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has been com- 
pelled to ask Congress for a special appropriation 
for more storage room. The walls of this reservoir 
will give way presently. if this coinage goes on 
much further, and the country will be flooded with 
dollars worth, say, ninety-five cents. Gold will 


disappear; and the currency of the United States |. 


will be that of India. The Republican party has 
not said what it proposes to do about this silver 
coinage; itis high time that it proposed to do 
something, | 

Part of our currency is furnished by the United 
States Government, part of it by private banks. 
There is no justification for this compromise cur- 
rency. Either the government should furnish it 
all, or they should furnish none. If the three 
hundred Cengressmen selected at hap-hazard from 
every location and every avocation are a competent 
board of bankers to regulate and adjust the nation’s 
currency, they ought to haveit all to do. If they 
are not competent, all banking operations should 
be taken out of their hands, and the furnishing of 
currency should be remitted to the banks, and its 
amount left to be determined by the laws of trade. 
The Republican party ought either to join the 
Greenbackers, and vote for General Weaver, or 
they ought to inaugurate measures for calling in 
all United States treasury notes. 

The party has already in its platform demanded 
universal education: but it has done litthe or 
nothing to make education universal. If the 
nation has the same right to protect itself from 
ignorance that it has to protect itself from armed 
violence the party which maintains that right 
ought to adopt some measures to perform the 
duty. If it cauonot make Senator Hoar’s measure 
for a national appropriation for education in the 
the Southern States a party measure it should 
frame a better one. 

It is the duty of the nation which has con- 
structed an iron highway from the Mississippi to 
San Francisco to preserve and maintain the water 
highway which Providence has given to it from 
the lakes tothe Gulf. It is something to recog- 
nize this duty; but if the Republican party 
means to be in the future, as in the past, a party 
of progress it should propose to the country some 
practical method of executing it. 

There are three positions respecting the tariff; 
the first, that each country should discriminate 
against foreign manufactures and in favor of its 
own; the second, that it should levy a tariff only 
for the purpose of raising a revenue, and therefore 
such a tariff as will give the largest revenue at 
the least expense; the third, that the shortest road 
to free-trade is a temporary tariff, which should 


be so arranged as to work out its own abolition. 
One of these three principles the Republican party 
should adopt, and, adopting, should vigorously 
and systematically attempt to carry out. 

General resolutions in favor of Civil Service 
Reform are cheap and easy. If the Republican 
party desires the votes of men who believe in 
Civil Service Reform it should adopt as a party 
some plain, practical and simple method of secur- 
ing permanence of tenure in all the minor admin- 
istration offices; and if the party’s adoption of 
such a policy puts Senators Conkling and Logan 
in the opposition it should let them go. No man 
is as important to the party as a principle. 

The Chinese question and the Indian question 
can only be permanently solved by the method 
which has solved the Negro question, the method 
of liberty. In a bid for the votes of those who 
desire to imprison in reservations the originai in- 
habitants and to exclude from our shores foreign 
immigrants the Republican party will always be 
outbid by its competitors; for when it outbids 
them it will cease to live. 

Mr. Gladstone has just led the Liberals to vic- 
tory by going far in advance ofthem. His moral 
courage recognized the truth that the party of 
progress must move forward or die. Its strength 
is not to sit still, Whenever it comes to a stand 
it hands the political power over to the party of 
conservatism. The Republican past is notbing 
but a position from which to move forward into 
the future. Many citizens looked to Gen. Garfield 
with the hope that he would prove to be a Henry ~ 
of Navarre, and that his letter of acceptance 
would bea white plunie leading forward toward 
a still higher and better future. All such will 
be disappointed to find in it little more than a 
well phrased statement of principles which other 
leaders bad already incorporated into our national 
history, not an attempt to outline the principles 
which the leaders of to-day must incorporate into 
our national future. 


PROGRESS AMONG SWEDENBORG- 
| IANS. 

... is not uncommon to read in the Swedenborg- 
ian or New Church” journals, paragraphs 
which welcome joyfully the signs of progress that 
are constantly multiplying in nearly all the relig- — 
ious denominations of our times. And sometimes 
these journals speak as if the beliefs and practice 
of the Swedenborgian body were so near to ab- 
solute perfection that any progress (which always 
implies some change) among them was hardly to 
be thought of. But it is our turn now to con- 
gratulate Christians generally on, at least, one 
sign of progress that has recently manifested itself 
in the ranks of our New Church friends—and we 
do it with all our heart; for it is a,sign of that 
growing unity among Christians of different 
names and creeds for which the best men and 
women in all our churches have long been praying. 
Not many years ago, Swedenborgian or ‘‘ New 
Church” societies refused to admit a person to full 
membership on his previous, or what was denom- 
inated his ‘*Old Church,” baptism. If the candi- 
date had previously been baptized in a Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal or any other 
church, the ordinance was not recognized as pos- 
sessing any validity, nor the officiating clergyman 
as having any authority or right to administer it. 
His baptism was, therefore, regarded as null and 
void; and before he could be admitted to mem- 
bership in a New Church society he must be 
re-baptized, or baptized by the hands of an ac- 
knowledged New Church minister. And this, not- 
withstanding Swedenborg everywhere speaks of 
baptism as the Christian sign—the initiatory rite, 
or the first gate of entrance to the Christian 
church—and nowhere hints at the propriety of re- 
peating it. This canon was framed or authorita- 
tively promulgated some years ago by the General 
Convention, the highest ecclesiastical tribunal of 
the ‘‘ New Church” in this country; and has been, 
we understand, pretty generally and closely ob- 
served by New Church societies. The idea which 
gave birth to this canon (thongh it may never 
have been expressed) would seem to be, that the 
New Church is the only church in the world, and 
that Swedenborgians are the only people, there- 
fore, who have any right to administer the Chris- 
tian ordinances. If such an idea were fairly 


deducible from Swedenborg’s teachings the won- 
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der would be, not that the illustrious Swede | 


should have such a comparatively feeble following, 
but that any intelligent and sensible people should 
be found among his followers. 

But now comes a new departure—a sign of prog- 
ress and increasing light among our New Church 
friends. The canon requirivg re-baptism has 
never, we believe, been universally accepted by 
Swedenborgians; and lately it has begun to be 
called in question and pretty vigorously assailed 
by an influential and steadily increasing party in 
the denomination. At the late annual meeting of 


the General Convention in Portland, a memorial, 


signed (as we learn from the ‘' N. J. Messenger”) 
by ‘‘nearly one hundred,” was presented by Mr. 
Clapp, praying that ‘‘the attitude of the organ- 
ized New Church may no longer continue to be 
one of seeming antagonism or conscious superiori 
ty to other religious bodies,”’ but one ‘‘of kindly, 
fraternal,recognition of other Christians.” A copy 
of the memorial is before us, and the platform for 
the ‘‘New Church” outlined therein, and sup- 
ported by more than fifty references to the works 
of Swedenborg, is exceptionally broad, catholic 
and sensible. The memorialists claim that the 
New Church of which Swedenborg speaks is not 
an organization or denomination of any kind, but 
is ‘*much larger and more inclusive than any 
sect;” that it is ‘‘ distinguished less by its beliefs 
or doctrines than by righteousness of life”; that 
its members are scattered throughout all the ex- 
isting denominations, consisting of those and only 
those who in beart acknowledge the Lord and re- 
ligiously obey his precepts; that it is a church 
‘‘characterized by variety rather than uniformity, 
including those of every clime and creed who love 
the Lord supremely and bumbly strive to keep his 
commandments,” while some who accept the 
doctrines of the New Church and joia the organi- 
zation known by that name, ‘‘ may be quite 
destitute of its heavenly spirit and in reality con- 
stitute no part of it.” And the memorial con- 
cludes with a bold and wholesome appeal for a 


practical recognition of these broad views by a | 


frank and public declaration ‘‘ especially that the 
Convention cease to claim for itself any special 
prerogatives—any special right to the Christian 
name or ordinances, or any special efficacy in the 
latter when administered by its own officials; that 
it frankly admit (and have its admission prompt- 
ly recorded) that these ordinances are equally 
valid, efficacious and significant when reverently 
administered by Christians of whatever name or 
creed.” 


A COMMON FALLACY. 


HE article which we publish in another col. 
umn on ‘Divorce between Theology and 
Religion” is an admirably clear and simple state- 
ment of a very common fallacy, which underlies 
most of modern skepticism and much of modern 
theology. This fallacy consists in the assumption 
that all truth is of the same kind and is to be 
measured by the same faculties; that nothing can 
be certainly known which is not scientifically de- 
monstrable. The skeptic assumes this when he 
rejects articles of faith because they transcend 
scientific proof; the theologian assumes it when 
he undertakes to give the scientific demonstration. 
The man who undertakes to determine the char- 
acter of God ‘‘in the same way as we would de- 
termine the character of the law of gravitation,” 
and the man who declares that God’s character is 
unknown and unknowable because it is not ascer- 
tainable in that way, alike assume that there is 
but one road which conducts to all truth. The 
roads are as various as the departments of knowl- 
edge, if not as numervus as the acquisitive facul- 
ties of the human soul. ;:We do not determine the 
odor of a rose in the same way as we would deter- 
mine its color, nor the beauty of the peach in 
the same way as we would determine its taste. It 
is just as true that Chopin’s nocturnes are beauti- 
ful as it is that the two angles of an isosceles tri- 
angle are equal to each other; but the truth is not 
apprehended by the same faculties nor demon- 
strated in the same way. If it were, every math- 
ematician would be a musician, and every musician 
a mathematician, which it is somewhat notorious 
is not the case. If we want to know what is the 
character of.one of his nocturnes we do not deter- 
mine it ‘‘in the same way as we would determine 
the character of the law of gravitation or of 


atmospheric pressure.” It is even more certain 
that William the Silent, George Washington und 
Abraham Lincoln were uoble and heroic charac- 
ters than it is that all bodies attract each other 
according to Newton’s law of gravitation, but we 
do not demonstrate it by the same or by similar 
processes of reasoning. These are truths which 
are not demonstrable; they are known upon the 
bare presentation of them. 

As the cultivated eye knows beauty of color and 
the cultivated ear knows beauty of music, so the 
cultivated conscience knows beauty of character. 
The conscience that does not know it is not cul- 
tivated. The eye that sees no beauty in a glowing 
sunset and the conscience that sees no beauty in 
the life and character of Christ are equally blind 
—the one esthetically, the other morally—and 
scientific demonstration cannot give; sight to 
either. ‘*‘Goodness is a kind of beauty,” says 
Prof. Huxley—and it is a peculiar pleasure to 
cite as a witness against scientific skepticism one 
who has been so often cited as one of its most 
distinguished representatives. ‘‘ Some there are,” 
he adds in explanation, ‘‘ who cannot feel the 
difference between the Sonata Apassionata and 
Cherry Ripe; or between a grave-stone cutter’s 
cherub and the Apollo Belvidere; but the canons 
of art are none the less acknowledged: while 
some there may be who, devoid of sympathy, are 
incapable of a sense of duty; but neither does 
their existence affect the foundations of morality. 
Such pathological deviations from true manhood 
are merely the halt, the lame and the blind of the 
world of consciousness; and the anatomist of the 
mind leaves them aside as the anatomist of the 
body would ignore abnormal specimens.” 

But true manhood involves a higher power; the 
power to perceive spiritual as well as ethical 
truths, the divine as well as the moral; and 
Prof. Huxley in characterizing those who will not 
or cannot perceive, as ‘‘ the halt, the lame and 
the blind of the world of consciousness,” is quot- 
ing, apparently unconsciously, the figure: and 
adopting the philosophy of Jesus Christ. 

The great truths of the Christian faith do not 
depend on scientific demonstration; and no mere 
scientific demonstration can either convince or 
satisfy. That there is a God, that the soul is im- 
mortal, that Christ is divine, that there is a reality 
in the provision of divine pardon in Him, are not 
demonstrable by the same processes employed to 
demonstrate the problems cf Euclid or the induc- 
tive conclusions of geologists and physiologists. 
Scientific arguments make these more than proba- 
ble opinions. The existence of a personal, wise 
and beneficent Creator is the only rational hy- 
pothesis to account for the phenomena of crea- 
tion; and the Divinity of Christ is the best hy- 
pothesis to account for the character, life and in- 
fluence of Christ, transcending all that is known 
in human history. But Christian faith does not 
rest on these probable arguments; on a hypo- 
thetical God and a probable Christ. We believe 
that God is love because we have known by per- 
sonal experience his love passing that of mother; 
his heart has touched and uplifted ours. We be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul because we 
have felt its undeveloped powers within us; as 
the young bird believes its power to fly before 
ever it has left the nest. We believe.that Christ 


_is divine because his Divinity has filled our own 


souls, because the highest conception of Deity 
which our thought can frame falls short of the 
august reality of this Sacred Person. We believe 
in the atonement because we have found ourselves 
at one with God through Him. Spiritual truth is 
perceived by spiritual consciousness; it is known 
immediately and directly; God, immortality, 
Christ, pardon, are not hypotheses reached by 
laborious arguments; they are facts perceived by 
the spiritual sense. 


NOTES. 


In our Pictures of Travel Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner sketches this week with his delicate and 
artistic touch the Egyptian village of Wady Halfa, 
while to the Thoughts for Silent Hours Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt adds some suggestions on the Meaning of Faith; 
an anonymous contributor analyzes the political 
records of Hancock and English; Mr. Austin Bier- 
bower contributes an article from which we dissent 
editorially elsewhere, and the Rev. Julius H. Ward 
sends from Concord a graphic report of the first 
week’s proceedings at the Summer Schovlof Philoso- 


phy now in sessivn in that favored village. The poem | 


by Susan Coolidge is a companion piece to her “ Ebb 
Tide” which we published last year; Mr. Beecher’s 
Lecture-Room Talk commemorates the lives of Mr. 
George Merriam and the Rev. Samuel Robbins Brown, 
both recently deceased, and his Star Paper will 
perhaps throw some light upon the troublesome 
question as to the reason forthe existence of insect 
life. 


The Congregational Church at Traverse City, Mich., 
still continues to keep in mildly warm water. Having 
ordained its pastor, Mr. Crow, without the advice of 
neighboring churches; it has proceeded to adopt a 
confession of faith from which are omitted some arti- 
cles of faith held by sister churches. What these omis— 
sions are the account before us does not state. If it be 
true that the new creed was adopted by a vote of 
eleven to ten, it would bave been wiser to wait till 
more of its members had changed their belief before 
the church undertook to enunciate a change. The 
Grand Traverse Conference, to which the church be- 
longs, has acted very sensibly; it has passed resolu- 
tions expressing regret at the change in the articles of 
faith of the church, and declaring that it ‘* will not be 
held responsible for the character, conduct or doc- 
trines of the pastor of said church;”’ but it does not 
withdraw fellowship from the church. As we do not 
know what changes have been made in the Confession 
of Faith we cannot tell whether we should regret 
them or not, but it is vastly more sensible for those 
who do regret them simply to say so, and to disavow 
responsibility for them and for the pastor under 
whose guidance they bave been made, than to organ- 
ize a court for an ecclesiastical trial like that of Prof. 
Swing or Dr. Talmage, the only result of which could 
be at last a disavowal of responsibility which can just 
as well be made without the labor and pains of a trial. 
This is the doctrine of liberty; Mr. Crow may preach 
what he pleases, and the other ministers may declare 
that they do not believe in his preaching and are not 
responsible for it. 


The article on General Hancock and Mr. English 
in another column is furnished at our request from the 
pen of one who is peculiarly familiar with the history 
of the United States during the past quarter century. 
General Hancock’s ““fzeneral Orders No. 40” and the 
**English bill” are being discussed pretty extensively 
in both the Republican and the Democratic papers, 
sometimes by well informed writers, sometimes by 
men who get their knowledge second hand, and some- 
times by men who have no knowledge at all. The 
American voter who wishes to understand those two 
documents, and their political and historical signifi- 
cance, will do well to read this paper with care and 
perhaps to cut it out for future reference. He can 
rely upon its absolute historical accuracy. Having 
read it he will do well to consider and answer these 
two questions: What, in the light of this chapter of 
history, do free Kansas, the free North and the eman- 
cipated South owe to the author of “General Orders 
No. 40,” and the *‘ English bill’? And what evidence 
do “General Orders No. 40,” or any otber act or utter- 
ance of General Hancock, afford that he ever rose to 
the conception that the rights of the humblest blaek 
are to be enforced and protected, by the law.and by the 
sword, equally with those of the proudest white? 


Three years ago, at the Caxton celebration in Eng- 
land, Mr. Gladstone illustrated the progress of print- - 
ing by holding before the audience two books, one 
laboriously printed on movable blocks by Caxton after 
months of work, the other, a Bible, printed and bound 
at the Oxford press inside of twenty-four hours- 
James R. Osgood & Co. have lately shown with what 
rapidity a book can be brought out in this country. 
Mr. Osgood obtained a French copy of Renan's recent 
lectures in London, on Thursday. He called on Mr. 
Clement,the author of “‘Artists of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury,” who promised the translation of the lecture on 
Marcus Aurelius for Friday morning, and the whole 
copy for the printer on Monday. Tbe manuscript 
was in hand when Monday came, and Rand, Ayery & 
Co. had the book printed, stereotyped, folded and 
ready for the binder on Wednesday. Ou Thuraday, 
at5 P. M., the edition was ready for the market, and 
a book of 169 pages, 16mo., was beginning togo out by 
mail and express to all parts of the country. Three 


weeks is the time usually taken, and even that 1s 


counted rapid work. , 


The control of churches by Boards of Trustees not 
com posed of church members has often been a subject 
of severe and just criticism by the religious press. The 
control of colleges by Boards of Trustees who know 
little or nothing of the subject matters taught therein 
would be equally subject to criticism if the Boards 
did not generally show their practical common sense 
by not interfering with the work of the faculty. When 
they do interfere, they generally make bad work of it, 
as they are reported to have done at Wooster Univer- 
sity in Ohio, where they have required Prof. W. Q. 
Scott to resign the chair of mental and moral philoso- © 
phy because his teachings do not harmonize with the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith. They decline to state 
wherein consists his heresy, refuse his application for 
an investigation, and maintain their absolute right to 
dismiss any professor without being subjected to ques- 
tioning. Probably this is their legal right: but if col- 
lege trustees should generally act upon it civilservice 
reform would be needed in our colleges more than in 
our national admunistration. 
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became the chief seat of power in the Nile Valley; 
Egypt and Ethiopia almost changed places—at least 
| all southern Egypt was subject to the Ethiopian sover- 
eigns. Pyramids were built at Meroé that,the royal 
Ethiopian might have as good a chance of sending his 
mummy intact to the judgment as the Pharaoh who 
lay at Memphis. 

This Wadi Halfa, then, which lies half a dozen miles 
below the Cataract, is not a remote nor an unknown ; 
place. The traveler could not well put himself more 
directly in the stream of history and great events. 4 
And it is also a good place for celestial observation, 
since it commands in one quarter of the heavens the 
Great Bear and in the other the Southern Cross. 

But Wadi Halfa itself has no historic consciousness, 
and no appearance of having been awake for a thou- 
sand years. It is the head of Nile navigation, and, 
like other places which are the head of navigation, it 
has the appearance of being the tail of it. Fora mile | 
and a half along the eastern shore of the muddy Nile 
straggle its huts of mud, and behind these irregularly 
placed dwellings is a splendid grove of palms, in which 
the village wanders without order or method. Streets 
there are none, lanes there are none. ‘The houses are 
dropped where it happens, under the trees. The place 
has no bazar, no shops of trade, no public build- 
ing except one mosque of mean pretensions. Some of 
the mud huts are larger than others, but all are bare of 
furniture except some jars for water and dates, and 
some mats of straw for beds. One of the best speci- 
mens is that of the Kadi, or judge. On one side of an 
inclosure of mud walls is his reception room, a hut 
‘open in front, where he holds hfs court. On the other 
side is another hut, which is his harem. It isn’t avery 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
FLOOD.-TIDE. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 
A night the thirsty beach bas listening lain, 
With patience dumb, 
Counting the slow, sad moments of her pain; 
Now morn has come, 
And with the morn the punctual tide again. 
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Star Paper. 


SNAKES AND INSECTS. 


Dear Mr. Beecher: 

Have you such a “ fellow-feeling’’ *‘ with the whole vital 
universe”’ that you can sit calmly in these days and allow 
yourself to be devoured by mosquitoes and never give them 
aslap? Wejudgeso from the Lectuve-Room Talk in The 
Christian Union of June 23d, and we wish we could attain 
such a Christian virtue, if it be one. 

Ard in the matter of the destruction of a snake we have 
been brought up to feel that somehow enakes were connect 
ed with sin, and quick work must be made of them. Maybe 
we are wrong, and even the snake must be spared. 

Apother thought from you on this subject will be read 
with interest. CONSTANT READER. 


PITTSFIELD, June 28. 
S to snakes, and their connection with sin, no 
doubt the almost universal feeling is bitterly 
against the harmless creatures; for, with the excep- 
tion of perhaps half a dozen, the snakes are as harm- 
less as lambs. The venomous snakes may be extermi- 
nated with good reason; but why the innocent creat- 
ures which glide through northern fields should be 
molested it would be difficult to say, except on the plea 
of our correspondent. 

No better reason for killing snakes could possibly be 
suggested if their destruction did diminish human sin. 
One under temptation would have only to go into the 
field and kill a few snakes and come back shining My tide is full: 
with holiness. As a ‘‘means of grace” it would be 

: There is new happiness in earth, in air: 
worth while for every church to have a department of ‘ 
snakes for the benefit of candidates for membership. All beautiful 
We should doubtless change our terminology. One And fresb the world but now so bare and dull. 
would, be spoken of as having virtue of a hundred 


I hear the white battalions down the bay 

Charge with a cheer; 
The sun’s gold lances prick them on their way— 
They plunge, they rear— 
Foam-plumed and snowy-pennoned they are here! 


The rouséd shore, her bright hair backward blown, 
Stands on the verge 
And waves a smiling welcome, beckoning on 
The fiying surge, 
While round her feet, like doves, the billows crowd and 
urge. 


ate 


Her glad lips quaff the salt familiar wine; 
Her spent urns fill; 

All hungering creatures know the sound—the sign— 
Quiver and thrill, 

With glad expectance crowd and banquet at their will. 


I, too, the rapt contentment join and share; 


ta“ 


But while we raise the cup of bliss so high, 


i snake-power, and of grace raised to a thousand snake- Thus eatisfied : ; 

| power, and so on. But our impression is that all the wrexed harem, for the judge has only one wife, and 
k hich a ta bill ee ee orn bencit a Another shore beneath a sad, far sky she is not handsome. This is the whole establishment. 

snakes which we need to oO ausid Waiteth her tide, of the principal dignitary of the place. We sit down 


hatched within our own souls, and that making way 
with our own faults and sins sturdily and unweariedly 
would be a far more effectual testimony against the 
wicked old serpent that tempted our dear old first 


on the mud bench, on which a servant has laid a rug, 
in the reception room, and half a dozen attendants 
bring dates, popped corn on grass platters, and coffee, ts 
and then sit down in a row in the sand opposite us 2 


And thirsts with sad complainings still denied. 


On earth’s remotest bound she sits and waits 
In doubt and pain, 


~ 


mother than a thousand field-snakes slain. 

Now as to insects——fleas ies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, 
roaches, in the house; rose-bugs, aphides, slugs, and 
such like in the garden—the doctrine is plain. 
they attack you, and yours, self-defense is allowable. 
Thus, if spiders infest the windows, or be-web the 
cornices, put the broom to them. But in the fields and 
remote places, barns, sheds, and abandoned out- 
houses, why should they be disturbed? 

There is a wide-spread wonder why insects were 
created, anyhow. If they can be bought, or sold, or 
made into ornaments, there is a reason for their ex- 
istence. But why the forests, the fields, the air, 
should swarm with life that is not good for cooking, 
or spinning, or for marketing, one cannot understand ! 

It is barely possible that God created animals and 
insects for their own enjoyment of life! Man is, to be 
sure, the head of creation, but he is not the whole of 
it. The rights of life and joy are not exclusively his. 
Because man can see no use in insects it does not fol- 
low that God cannot. Everything is useful that was 
organized for happiness, and which fulfills its function. 

The destroying instinct in wild beasts, and in creat- 
ures which prey upon their neighbors, arouses in us a 
fierce feeling. We shoot hawks because they kill inno- 
cent sparrows. We kill spiders because they cat 
innocent insects. We rail at wolves, foxes, bears, 
lions, sharks, and *so on, because of their destructive 
instincts. But none, nor all of them, can compare 
with man for the feeling and force of destructiveness. 
They kill for the sake of hunger; but man slays for 
hunger all that lives in earth, air and sea, and then 
he slays all things uneatable that annoy him; and then 
all the things which he does not like, though they 
never molest him; and then he slays all things which 


prejudice or superstition has put its ban upon; and 


then he mingles this tendency to destroy with patriot- 
ism, and fights; with taste, with sentiment, with what 
is called religion, and seeks to exterminate whatever 
he dislikes. His title should be: Man, the Destroyer! 
We do not arrogate to ourselves any particular vir- 
tue. We were brought up as most people are, to think 
it our duty to kill snakes, to shoot birds, to tread on 
- worms, and to manifest our Sympathy with the Creator 
by destroying as far and fast as possible whatever God 
creates. We begin to see a better way, but shall never 
eradicate that element of destroying which forms so 
arge a part of education, which enters so largely into 
our notions of justice, and which makes man’s relig- 
ions bloody and fuliginous. It seem to us better to be 
in sympathy with God’s creation than to be at uni- 
versal war. While we may ‘slap at mosquitoes ” and 
efend ourselves against vexatious and venomous creat- 
ures, we should all the more seek to get back as 
ar as the old Hebrews, and rejoice, as they did in the 
salms, over all the work of God’s hand. Let one 
ead the 104th Psalm, if he would see in how generous 
sympathy with nature the old Hebrew religion 
was! x 


When 


Our joy is signal for her sad estates ; 


Like dull refrain 
Marring our song her sighings rise in vain. 


To each his turn—the ebb-tide and the flood, 
The less, the more— 
God metes his portions justly out, I know; 
But still before 
My mind forever floats that pale and grieving shore. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 


AT THE SECOND CATARACT. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


HE traveler who has reached Wadi Halfa, and 
climbed the height of Aboosir, thinks that he 
looks into the heart of Africa. Itis not so. He has 
come nearly a thousand miles from the Mediterranean, 
forcing his way up a swift and winding river, through 
interminable deserts on either hand, and it seems to 
him that he must have reached the unknown. Not at 


all. 
From the rock Aboosir, which rises a sheer precipice 


some two hundred and fifty feet above the Nile, he 
looks down upon the broad tumult of the Second Cata- 
ract, the rock-strewn bed of a stream with a hundred 
channels, and southward over desert valleys and black 
hills of rock, enlivened by no tree or sign of life, unre- 
lieved except by the gleam of an occasional reach of 
river sparkling in the sun, to the far hills of Dongola 
and a purple horizon. The silence is absolute, the 
desolation is appalling. This must surely be the end 
of the world, a region unexplored and unconquerable! 
Far from it. | 

This region on which we look is one of the oldest 
known in history. This is the land of Cush. Long 
before Abraham began his pilgrimage from the valley 
of the Euphrates the civilization of Egypt, then in its 
second period of splendor, was extended far beyond 
the Second Cataract. Osirtasen III., who ruled in 
Thebes fourteen centuries before the Trojan war, con- 
quered the Cushites and built a temple at Semneh, 
above this cataract. His successors pushed the Egyp- 
tian frontier further and further south into Ethiopia. 
This desert which we overlook along the river became 
the gréat highway of armies and of caravans; down 
this way went the armies of the Pharaohs on their an- 
nual raid for slaves; and here returned the long trains 
of African traders, bringing gold and ivory, spices for 
embalming, lions which the Egyptians trained to hunt, 
gazelles for their gardens, ostrich plumes, monkeys, 
dusky maids for the harems, and all the barbaric 
wealth of the tropics. In time the land of Cush almost 
rivaled the civilization of Egypt. From this rock we 
can see the blue peaks of Dongola, and we know that 
just beyond them lie the ruins of that ancient city 
Meroé, capital of Ethiopia and seat of Queen Candace. 
In later centuries, after the Jews had built Jerusalem, 
and after Shishak had plundered it, this far-off Cush 


and study us critically. The hospitality is simple but 
it is sincere. 

You wade about in this village ankle deep in the 
sand, and it is not. very clean; but seen from a little 
distance it is extremely picturesque; the grove of 
palms,with their long, straight stems and graceful tops 
tossing a little in the north wind, the brown houses 
scattered under them, the yellow sand, the black- 
skinned groups of natives, and the sapphire blue sky. 

At the season of our visit the shore is lined with the 
boats of merchants who are waiting here to transfer 
their manufactured goods bycaravan into the Equatorial 
regions, and to receive in exchange the products of 
the south. Bales of merchandise are piled up on the 
bank ; cases of cotton goods and casks of brandy, beads, 
and a hundred gaudy trinkets for the belles of the Sou- 
dan. The tents of the traders are pitched here and 
there; Greek merchants, resplendent in silk attire, are 
lounging about among their goods, leisurely bargain- 
ing for their transportation; Syrians in costumes 
scarcely less splendid are keeping sharp-eyed watch 
over their effects; Nubians, black and shiny of skin, 
clad in a single piece of cloth and a knife buckled on 
the waist, are cheapening weapons which they covet; 
grave Arabs are smoking their pipes under the canvas 
and patiently waiting the will of Providence for the 
movement of trade and the loading of their boats; 
groups of camels are kneeling to receive their burdens, 
or filing away into thedesert. Their drivers are ofthe 
tribe of Bisharee Arabs, wildest, fiercest, most athletic 
of the Bedaween hereabouts, sons of the desert, and 
untamable in mien. Their heads are bare, their coal- 
black hair is worn long, braided iu strands, shining 
with oil, and pushed back of the ears. They have bold 
eyes, and straight, resolute noses. Their only gar- 
ment is a strip of dark cotton cloth, thrown over the 
shoulder so as to leave the right arm free, and then 
wound about the waist and loins. This is a pleasing 
costume and requires no intervention of the tailor, 
but it must be inadequate for comfort to a man sleep- 
ing out on the sand under the open sky these winter 
nights, when the thermometer occasionally goes below 
forty degrees. 

The village itself appears appears to have no interest 
in this trade and temporary activity. Its women are 
decently clad, and seem as modest as they are ugly. 
The people are all good Moslems—though religion 
seems never to go very deep in a Nubian—with little 
apparent anxiety about this world or the next. The 
strictness of the Moslem ritual as to prayer and other 
ceremonies is much relaxed, South African supersti 
tions color the monotheistic faith, the women are not 
jealously veiled, and there is altogether an air of ease 
and toleration befitting people who have nothing to 
do, and forever to do it in, with every day cloudless 
and every night resplendent and dewless. Perhaps 
the women, who have to grind the doura, and fetch the 
water, and comb and oil and ‘‘clay” each other’s hair, 
think there is plenty todo. But with few clothes, no 
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furniture, no floors to scrub or rooms to dust, little 
washing and ironing, life cannot be very burdensome. 
Somebody must work in the seasons of sowing, and of 


grain and date harvest; but the winter period, which 


needs no extra clothing and no fires, must be a blissful 
season of repose. ; 

One wonders what the people of Wadi Halfa talk 
about, since they have no books, no politics, no 
weather that changes, nothing that we call news. And 
yet if we understood their simple tenor of life we might 
think that their chatter about little things, the gossip 
of the Nile, was as important as our chatter over 
They are doing their part to keep the 
world going. I doubt if they would be any happier if 
they were a hundred times as active, and forced to 
work as we work: had a railway, and hackmen, and 
steamboat collisions, and graded schools, a theological 
war all winter and a political war all summer, and ex- 
cursions and conventions every day. Sometimes in 
the midst of our presidential campaign I think I would 


like to go on a mission to Wadi Halfa—and stay there. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE MEANING OF FAITH. 
By THE Rev. WayLanpd Hoyt, D. D. 


rTVHIS is a doubtful world. Our eyes are dimmed 

and not far darting. Have you never stood in 
early morning on mountain heights and seen the valley 
beneath you so swathed in mists you could not tell 
what it might hold— whether streams and broad 


sweeps of country dotted with pleasant homes, or } 


some city with its close air and brick imprisonment? 
That is like our world. You stand on the heights of 
the present and look off toward the future, and the 
mists lie so thickly on the prospect you cannot con- 


jecture what they may be hiding from you—whether 7 


success or failure, whether homes joyful with life or 
desolate with death, whether competency and comfort 
or the hardnesses of poverty. 

This is a difficult world. Results do not often fall 


- jnto your hands like apples in autumn, at just the 


of character. 


slightest touch upon the branches. Your fortune must 
be gotten with painful foresight and economy. 
be really brought up —if it do not happen up, as weeds 
do—your family must be reared anxiously, with earnest 
care, with minute attention, with government mildly 
stern, with the patient pleading of parental love, with 
longing prayer. Your character does not gather itself 
and spring up in a night like Jonah’s gourd; it is the 
tardy, difficult outcome of duties bravely done, of bat- 
tlings with temptation, of a sleepless vigilance against 
the enemies which, like flies in summer, swarm 
against it. 7 

This is a sinful world. Sin is an infection from 
which nobody has escaped. It is not a plague spot 
held in quarantine; it has struck its corruption into 
every heart. Though you may not be much conscious 
that you yourself are smitten with it, yet you are. 
Any steady, honest thought about yourself will show 
you that you are. The bestmen have been readiest in 
their confession of sinfulness. Once a man appeared 
in Athens who gave out that he could read character 
correctly at sight. Some of the disciples of Socrates 
brought their master forward and bade the physiogno- 
mist try his power upon him. ‘One of the worst 
types of humanity in the city,” he declared; ‘a nat- 
ural thief, a constitutional liar, a sad glutton.” At 
this point the friends of Socrates interrupted with re- 
buke and denial. But -Socrates stopped them to say 
that the man was too certainly and sadly right; that it 
was the struggle of his life to master just these defects 
‘‘T am more afraid of my own heart 
than of the Pope and all his cardinals,” said Martin 
Luther. ‘‘ For that which I do, I allow not; for what 
I would that do I not; but what I hate, that do I,” ex- 
claimed St. Paul. 

This is the question: Is there anywhere any refuge 
and relief from doubt, difficulty, sin? Is there any 


-Inethod by means of which one can be made to gaze 


with a steady heart and a serene eye upon the mists 
which drape the future; by means of which one can be 
made to grapple with the difficulties of the present 
with an undespairing courage; by means of which one 
can come into the blissful consciousness of the utter 
forgiveness of his sin and a complete rescue from its 
worst results? 

Yes, answers Christianity, thereis. ‘‘ Thou wilt keep 
him ia perfect peace whose mind 1s stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.” ‘‘This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” ‘‘ For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten son 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” ‘‘ Because he trusteth in thee,” 
he shall be kept ‘‘in perfect peace ;” faith is the victory 
over the world; the man who believeth on the Son 
Shall not perish. The hinge on which such promises 
are hung is faith: This, then, is the hand of help which 
religion stretches out to man; that of faith. 


If it 


What, then, is faith—the meaning of it? Let us seek 
to discover in a Scriptural illustration, rather than by 
dogmatic statement. 

There was an officer of the court of Herod the 
Tetrarch. He was doubtless a distinguished, influen- 
tial, wealthy man. But no man in this world, however 
lifted, can escape the destiny of trial. There was a 
room in Capernaum toward which his thoughts were 
hastening continually, and within which, when he en- 
tered, his heart stood still. It was a shadowed room, 
and the watchers in it moved with muffled step and 
spoke with.bated breath. ‘For there lay there a boy 
in the fresh beauty of his youth, but flushed and fevered 
and restless now with sickness. Over him life and 
death were struggling for supremacy. It has beena 
desperate battle anddeath is winning. Bend over him 
as passionately and prayerfully as the father may, his 
son is at the point of death. 

Jesus isin Cana. The nobleman has heard of the 
wonderful new prophet. With the utmost haste of love 


he tears himself from the bedside of the stricken boy, - 


and, at last, falling prostrate before the Master’s feet, 
pleads that he will come down and heal his son, for he 
is at the point of death. 

But the Saviour does not go. He does not even stir 
to go. Strange, and even awfully tragic, such waiting. 
Every pulse-beat is precious; that boy is at the point 
of death. 

Cana was twenty miles away from Capernaum. As 
yet it had been an unheard-of thing that Jesus had 
healed through miles of distance. Before this, doubt- 
less, he had laid his hand upon the sick, and their sick- 
ness had fled away; but the healing hand, or voice, or 
presence, had wrought the miracle. This was what 
the father wanted, that Jesus should come down from 
Cana to Capernaum and heal his son. 

But all the answer the Master has for the father’s 
pleading is his simple word; no more. It is only thus 
he makes reply to the quivering heart: ‘* Go thy way; 
thy son liveth.” It is a word only; it is a verbal 
promise; it is nothing more. But the father’s heart 1s 
still. -He is no longer anxious. He cannot see the 
flush of returning life mount through the pale face of 
the sufferer at Capernaum, he cannot lay his finger 
on the pulse and feel the stronger throbbings of a fresh 
and overcoming health, but the man is sure that all 
this is there. Jesus has said, ‘‘ Thy son liveth ;” that 
is enough. The nobleman has now in his grateful 
heart, as really as though the boy plucked from the 
grasp of death were bounding at his side, ‘‘the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
He lays grip to the word of Christ, and his torturing 
fear has gone. He does not need to see, he just be- 
lieves. Faith has opened the door for him into cer- 
tainty, into triumph. He does not hasten to Caper- 
naum as he had hastened fromit. He enters into a 
restful leisure. It is not until the day afterward that 
he goes homeward and meets his servants outside the 
city gate, who tell the news he was certain he should 
hear—‘ Thy son liveth. Yesterday at the seventh hour 
the fever left him.” I think these wonderful words— 
just these few; they tell a mighty story of a genuine 
and triumphant faith: ‘‘And the man believed the 
word that Jesus had spoken unto him, and went his 
way.” 

Do we not here get light on faith? It is taking 
Christ at his word, it is resting on his word, it is act- 
ing on his word. It is not some awful, passionate, 
inexplicable experience of soul. It is believing what 
Christ says to us, accounting that saying true, and 
with it meeting the mists, and difficulties, and sin of 
life. : > 

The quiet hour is the time in which to set over 
against our doubt, or difficulty, or sin, some word of 
Christ, and, laying grip to it by faith, to enter into the 
rest of vision, or victory, or forgiveness which his 
word yields. 


HANCVCK AND ENGLISH. 
THEIR POL:tTICAL RECORDS. 
(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

OR the benefit of those readers with whom the 
memory of political events of twelve years and 
twenty-two years ago is not fresh, we summarize 
here, at the request of the editors of The Christian 
Union, the salient points in the career of General Han- 
cock, and in that of Mr. English, so far as related to 
civil and political affairs. 

The only notable test of Gen. Hancock’s temper and 
ability in civil administration was furnished during his 
brief command of Military District number Five, com- 
prising the States of Louisiana and Texas, under the 
orders of President Andrew Johnson. His tenure of 
this office lasted but four months, or from Nov. 29th, 
1867, to March 26th, 1868. He assumed command at 
New Orleans with the promulgation of his ‘‘ General 
Orders No. 40:”’ 


‘‘The General commanding is gratified to learn that peace 
and quiet reign in this department. It will be his purpose to 


preserve this condition of things. As a means to this great 
end he regards the maintenance of the civil authorities inthe 
faithful execution of the laws as the most efficient under ex- 
isti' g circumstances. In war it is indispensable to repel force 
by torce and overthrow and destroy opposition to lawful 
autbority. But when insurrectionary force has been over- 
thrown and peace established, and the civil authorities are 
ready and willing to perform their duties, the military power 
should ceare to lead and the civil administration resume its 
natural a:.d rightful dominion. Solemnly impressed with 
these views, the General announces that tr e great principles 
of American jiberty ure siiil the lawfui inheritance of tbois 
people and ever sbould be. Tne right of trial vy jury. the 
habeas corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom of speevh, 
the natural rigots of persons and the rights of property must 
ve preserved. Free institutions, while they are essential to 
the prosperity and happiness of the people, always furnish 
the strongest inducements to peace and order. Crimes and 
offenses committed in this district must be referred to the 
_consideration and judgment of tbe regular civil tribunals, 
and those tribunals will be supported in their lawful juris” 
diction. While the General thus indicates his purpose to re- 
spect the liberties of tbe people. he wisbes ali to understand 
that armed insurrection or toccible resistance to the law will 
be instantly suppressed by arms. 
* By command of MAJOR-GENERAL W.S. HANCOCK.” 

The utterance of these obvious truths is to be taken 
in conjunction with the political circumstances of the 
period. The War of the Rebellion had been closed but 
eighteen months. Not a black man in Louisiana or 
Texas had yet been admitted to the right of suffrage. 
The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution had 
been but a few months before (February, 1867) re- 
jected unanimously by both branches of the Louisiana 
Legislature, as well as by Texas. Neither Louisiana 
nor Texas had a representative in either House of Con- 
gress. That body held the lately rebel States to solid 
political guarantees that the emancipation of the 
blacks, effected by the thirteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, should be made a reality, and not a sham. 
As yet, neither Louisiana nor Texas, which constituted 
Gen. Hancock’s command, had given any evidence of 
a willingness to come into the Union except upon their 
own terms—i. ¢., a reservation of the State right to 
fix the status of citizenship, and a full denial to the 
freedmen of all participation in the right of free 
government. 

It was to a community occupying this position that 
Hancock’s famous Orders No. 40 were proclaimed. 
They left the selection of all juries to try colored men 
and Union white men in the sole hands of the rebels. — 
They relegated the sole power to make laws for Louis- 
iana to a rebel legislature, from which nearly half the 
population of the State had been carefully excluded. 
They proposed to maintain and enforce the execution 
of those laws by the military power of the United 
States. It is matter of history that these ‘‘orders” were 
greeted with one general acclaim from all those who 
sympathized with the Rebellion and who made it— 
from all the champions of State rights and ‘‘ white 
rule,” and from all the opponents of human equality, 
everywhere. It is equally matter of history that the 
friends of freedom and the Union, who hated secession 
and all its brood of oppression, hung their heads at the 
‘“‘General Orders’”’ of Andrew Johnson’s Major General, 
or denounced, in and out of Congress, the policy which 
went to rehabilitate the rebels and to make the South 
too hot to hold Union men. 

We do not call in question the General’s sincerity 
under the most trying circumstances, or his perform- 
ance of his duty in civil administration as he understood 
his duty. But let us not makethe mistake of interpret- 
ing the principles of Gen. Hancock’s order by the light 
of the changed circumstances of to-day. The vigorous 
legislation of Congress in the Reconstruction acts put a 
new phase upon the political situation in the South. 
Making the ratification of the fourteenth amendment 
(which guaranteed the civil rights of the freedmen) a 
condition precedent to the admission of the Southern 
States to representation in Congress, the summer of 
1868 saw this amendment ratified by the Louisiana 
Legislature, whereupon Congress at once admitted her 
Senators and Representatives, and the military rule 
was withdrawn in July, 1868. But all this was after 
General Hancock’s transfer to New York. 

Of Mr. English, of Indiana, General Hancock’s col- 
league upon the presidential ticket, the country kifows 
little, and that little is connected with,an exciting po- 
litical issue of the years immediately preceding the 
war. After the attempt (abundantly authenticated by 
official documents) of Mr. Buchanan’s administration to 
fasten slavery upon Kansas had been nearly two years 
in progress, Mr. English, in 1858, brought in his substi- 


tute, which was intended to unite opposing views and 


get the State in under the Lecompton (or pro-slavery) 
Constitution. This ‘‘English bill” offered to the people 
of Kansas great bounties out of the public lands if 
they voted for present admission, and relegated thei 
to an indefinite date in the future, when they should 
have 93,000 population (or enough for a member of 
Congress), if they voted against it. The ‘‘ present ad- 


mission” meant under the Constitution which fastened — 
slavery upon the Territory, for there was no other be- 
The attempt to admit Kansas directly 


fore Congress. 
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without any refer- 
ence to the people whatever‘ was a naked usurpation 
without a rag of legality to cover it; it was not even 
pretended that a majority of the Kansas people were for 
it, and hence it was not to be submitted tothem. The 
English bill had a suspicion of a fig-leaf—very thin—of 
popular sovereignty attached. But it was so manifestly 
un-Democratic that Stephen A. Douglas (who was so 
very impartial a politician that he did not care 
whether slavery was voted up or voted down) de- 
nounced it on the floor of the Senate as unfair and a 
juggle. And ata later day he put on record his opinion 
concerning the English bill in the following emphatic 
terms: 


“The Enzlish bill provided that an election should be held 
in Kansas for or against the acceptance of certain land grants 
which were made in the billfor the purposes of education 
and internal improvements; and if at such election a ma- 
jority of the votes cast should bein favor of the acceptance 
of said land grants, such yote should be deemed a ratification 
of the Lecompton Constitution, and evidence a desire to come 
into the Union underit; but if a majority of the votes should 
be cast against the land grants, the people of Kansas should 
remain in a territorial condition until it should contain 93,420 
inhabitants. The people rejected the land grants by a ma- 
jority of eight to one, and consequently rejected the Lecomp- 
ion Constitution, and thusitdied. .... 

“The English bill submitted the question to the people of 
Kanparas in an indirect and unfair manner, but stillin such a 
manner as enabled the people to reject it, by voting against 
the land grants which they ardently desired, and which were a 
bribe to have them vote for it, accompanied with a penalty, 
if they did not, of being obliged to remain out of the Union. 
Here was a bribe and athreat. The rejection of the English 
bill by the people of Kansas rendered the defeat of the ad- 
ministration complete in all respects, and was equivalent to 
an unconditional rejection of the Lecompton Constitution. 

“I supported the Crittenden-Montgomery amendment, 
(which referred the Lecompton Constitution to the people of 
Kansas to ratify or to reject,) but I opposed violently the Eng- 
lish bill.”"—[Douglas on Constitutional and Party Questions, 
pp. 118-120. 

Such was the brand put upon this pro-slavery 
measure of William H. English by the great idol of the 
American Democracy, Senator Stephen A. Douglas. 
The public career of Mr. English was distinguished 
only by this measure. If the solid South (leaving out 
the freedmen) owes much to Gen. Hancock and Mr. 
English, how much do free Kansas, the solid North, 


and the emancipated South owe? 


DIVORCE BETWEEN THEOLOGY AND 
RELIGION. 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


HE subject of theology, which is commonly 
thought to contain the essence of religion, has 
really no necessary connection with it. Theology is 
properly a matter of science, or philosophy, and be- 
longs to the university, not the church. The study of 
theology differs in no way from that of other branches 
of knowledge. The methods of proof and the con- 
clusions in that branch borrow nothing from religion. 
The evidence is derived from the same sources, and is 
weighed by the same scales, as evidence in law or 
history. If we want to know wuether there is a God 
we inquire in the same way as when we want to know 
whether there is a law of development or association 
of ideas. If we want to know what is the character 
of God we determine it in the same way as we would 
determine the character of the law of gravitation or 
of atmospheric pressure. If we want to know our 
duties to God we determine them as we would deter- 
mine any other obligations. In short, if we wish to 
know any fact about theology, or anything connected 
with religion, we determine it as we would determine 
any other fact. Such facts, as well as the theories and 
principles pertaining to religion, all belong to science. 
They should be investigated on scientific principles 
and by scientific men, and should be accepted or re- 
—_. like other matters of science, on scientific evi- 
dence. Theology is nothing wherein it is not scientific. 
If we make anything else of it we make it a system 
of superstition or prejudice. The facts of theology, 
like any other facts, belong to observation or history. 
The theories and more general principles of theology, 
like any other theories or general principles, belong to 
philosophy or metaphysics. Neither belong in any 
special sense to religion. What is more than facts and 
legitimate theories or principles is simply nonsense, 
and belongs to no department of knowledge whatever. 
And, conversely, the facts of religion, whether natural 
or revealed, are purely scientific facts, belonging re- 
spectively to the department of philosophy, history, 
ethics, or some other branch of science. They can 
demand no different consideration from any other facts ; 
they are entitled to no less. If religion wishes to take 
any of these facts and use them she has to go to 
science for them, just as she has to go to science for 
the materials and principles used in building her 
church edifices or printing her books. She has no 
source of her own from which she gets them, nor any 
principles of her own by which she can determine 
their truth irrespective ofscience, or contrary to science. 
Anything that has to be investigated in religion must 


be investigated as science. It then, and so far, ceases 
to be a matter of religion, having ‘nothing to do with 
our duties or devotions, which are matters of the will 
or affections, while the former is matter of the intel- 
lect. When it is a question of the truth or falsity of a 
proposition, and not of doing or not doing, it must be 
determined by the faculties which have for their object 
the determining of what is true or false. 

All truth, therefore, of which religion has need she 
must go to science for, just as every other department 
of life must do. She must get the truths about the 
existence of God just as about the existence of the 
world; the truths about the origin of sin just as about 
the present existence of sin;- the truths about duty 
just as about when Sabbath occurs. Books, figures, 
history, crucibles, almanacs—all must be used as the 
elements in these cases. It is true that we may have a 
department of theology, or of religion, in science; that 
is, make religion, or theology, a special department of 
science, just as we make chemistry, or biology, a de- 
partment. But this department, like every other de- 
partment, must be strictly scientific, pursued on sci- 
entific principles, and be part of a more general science, 
It is not a department of thought above or by itself in 
contradistinction to science, or more different from 
general science than is any other single or special 
science. It is nonsense to talk strictly about a conflict 
between science and religion, orareconciliation between 
science and religion. When religion has anything to do 
with science it is science. Its facts are scientific facts; 
its truths are scientific truths ; its methods are sci- 
entific methods. When religion has anything that 
does not belong to science, or cannot be made matter 
of scientific investigation, it is simply something un- 
true, or some nonsense which is as foreign to religion 
as to science. Religion has not one set of facts and 
science another. Its truths are not true in one sense 
and those of science in another. Every truth in all the 
world belongs to science ; and every truth that religion 
can appropriate she can make use of with a perfect 
right. We have no need of a department of theology 
as a specialty of religion, wherein it has any new truth 


science. Theology is a secular science as much as 
geography. The fact that it is about God does not 
make it religious, any more than the fact that geol- 
ogy is about the earth makes it dirty. It can be 
used in religion as the science of music can, but in no 
other sense; and if it is worth nothing for anything 
outside of religion, it is none the less not of a special 
religious character, more than is any other science. 


A DAY OF FAT E.* 
By E. P. Rox. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MYSTERY OF MYSTERIES. 


~T is a task, then, to show me the right paths and 

* 1 proper ways?” I asked, as we strolled slowly 

away, leaving Adah looking as if—in her curiosity to 

know more of the new species, a night editor—she 
wished Silas Jones in the depths of the Dead Sea. 

‘‘That may depend on how apt and interesting a 
scholar you prove. I’m a teacher, you know; and 
teaching some of my scholars is ners, and others 
a pleasure.”’ 

‘¢ So I’m put on my good behavior at once.” 

‘*You ought to be on your good behavior any way, 
for this is Sunday.” 

‘‘Yes, and June. Ifa man is not good now, he'll 
never be. And yet such people as Mrs. Yocomb—nor 
will I except present company - make me aware that I 
am not good; far from it.”’ 

‘‘T am glad Mrs. Yocomb makes just that impression 
on you.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because it proves you a better man than your 
words suggest and, what is of more consequence, a 
receptive man. I should have little hope for any one 
who came from a quiet talk with Mrs. Yocomb in a 
complacent mood, or merely disposed to indulge in a 
few platitudes on the sweetness and quaintness of her 
character and some sentimentalities in regard to 
Friends. If the depths of one’s nature were not 
stirred then I would believe there were no depths. She 
is doing me much good and giving me just the help I 
needed.” 

‘*T can honestly say that she uttered one sentence 
that did find soundings in such shallow depths as exist 
in my nature, and I ought to be a better man for it here- 
after.”’ 

‘¢ She may have found you dreadfully bad, Mr. More- 
ton, but I saw from her face that she did not find you 


so deeply.”’ 
touched her?’’ 
‘¢ Yes; women understand each other. 


“Copyright 1880, by E. P. Roe. 


or methods unknown to or different from those of | 


shallow. If she had you would not have touched her 


Something. 


you said—do not think I’m seeking to learn what— 
moved her sympathies deeply.” 

‘* Oh, she’s kind and sympathetic toward every poor 
mortal.” | 

“‘Very true. But she’s intensely womanly; and a 
woman is incapable of a benevolence and sympathy 
that are measured out by the yard—so much to each 
one according to the dictates of judgment. You were 
so fortunate as to move Mrs. Yocomb somewhat as 
she touched your feelings, and you have cafise to be 
glad, for she can be a friend that will make life the 
richer.” 

‘I think I can now retall what excited her sympa- 
thies, and may tell you sometime; that is, if you do not 
send me away.” 

send you away?” 

‘Yes; I told you that you were the one obstacle to 
my remaining.” 

She looked at me as if perplexed and a little hurt. I 
did not reply at once, for her countenance was so 
mobile, so obedient to her thought and feeling, that I 
watched its varied expressions with an interest that 
constantly deepened. In contrast to Adah Yocomb, 
her face was usually pale, but instead of the sickly 
pallor of ill-health she had the clear transparent com- 
plexion that is between the brunette and the blonde. 
Her eyes were full, and this impression of largeness, 
when she looked directly at you, was increased by a 
peculiar outward curve of their long lashes. Whether 
her eyes were blue I could not yet decide. They seemed 


me, but she merely said, quietly, 

‘*I do not understand you.” 

‘This was your chosen resting-place for the sum- 
mer, was it not, Miss Warren?” 

Yes.” 

‘* Well, then, what right have I, an entire stranger, 
to come blundering along like a June beetle and disturb 
your rest? You did not look forward to assuciation 
with night editors and like disreputable people when 
you chose this sheltered nook and nestled under Mrs. 
Yocomb’s wing. You have the prior right here.” 

As I spoke her face so changed that it reminded me 
of the morning of this eventful day, when I first looked 
out upon its brightness, and as I ceased her ~_—— rang 
out heartily. 

‘** So, after all, your fate is in my hands.” 

‘‘It is. You have pre-empted this claim.” 

‘* Suppose I am a little non-committal, and should 
say, you may spend the evening—you may stay till to- 
morrow; would you be content?” : 

‘* No, indeed, but I would have to submit.”’ 

‘¢ Well, this is rich. Who ever heard of an editor, 
and the shrewd, alert night editor at that, in such a 
dilemma! Do you realize what an unwise step you 
have taken? Mr. Yocomb justly complimented your 
shrewdness in getting Mrs. Yocomb on your side, and 
having won her over you were safe, and might have 
remained in this Eden as long as you chose. Now you 
place it within the power—the caprice even—of an 
utter stranger to send you out into the wilderness 
again. ” 

‘“‘T am satistied that you differ from your mother Eve 
in one respect.”’ 

In what respect?” 

‘“‘You are not the kind of woman that would cause 
banishment from Eden.” 

‘* You know very little about me, Mr. Moreton.’ 

know that.” 

She smiled and looked pleased in spite of herself. 

‘*T think I’ll let you stay till—till to-morrow,” she 
said with an arch side-glance; then added with a laugh, 
‘*What nonsense we are talking! As if you had not 
as good a right to be here as I have.” 

‘* ] beg your pardon, I spoke in downright sincerity. 
You found this quiet place first. In a large hotel all 
kinds of people can meet almost as they do on Broad- 
way, but here we must dwell together as one family ; 
and I feel that I have no right to force any association 
without your leave, especially as you are here alone. 
In a certain sense, I introduce myself and compel you 
to meet me socially without your permission. You 
may have formed a very different plan and hope for 
your summer’s rest.”’ 

‘‘It is rather rare for a music teacher to receive so 
much consideration. It bewilders me a little.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, I soon that you possessed 
woman’s highest ra 

‘‘Indeed! AmIla erincess in disguise?” 

‘‘ You are more than many princesses have been—a 
lady; and, as I said before, you are here alone.” | 

She turned and looked at me intently, and I felt 
that if I had not been sincere she would have known 
it. It wasa peculiar and, I eventually learned, a char- 
acteristic act. I am now inclined to think that she 


saw the attitude of my mind and feeling toward her, 
but my awaking interest was as far removed from 
curiosity as our natural desire to have a melody com- © 
pleted the opening strains of which are captivating. 


Her face quickly lost its aspect of grave scrutiny, 


to darken and grow a little cold, as she now looked at 
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and she looked away with a smile and a slight acces- 


“sion of color. 


‘¢ Do you very saci want to stay?” she said. 

‘¢Miss Warren,” I exclaimed, and my expression 
must have been eager, ‘‘you looked at me, then, as 
you would at a doubtful stranger, and your glance was 
searching. You looked as only a woman can—as one 
who would see her way rather than reason it out. Now 
tell me in sincerity what you saw.” 

‘¢ You knew from my manner what I saw,” she said, 
smiling and blushing slightly. 

‘‘No, I only hoped. I have not a woman’s eye- 
sight.” 

She bit her lip, contracted her wide low brow a 
moment, then turned and said frankly, 

‘“‘] did not mean to be rude in my rather direct 
glance. Even thongh a music teacher I have had 
compliments before, and I have usually found them as 
empty and insincere as the people who employed them. 
I am somewhat alone in the world, Mr. Moreton, and I 
belong to that class of timid and rather helpless creat- 
ures whose safety lies in their readiness to run to 
cover. I have found truth the best cover forme. I 
aim to be what I seem—neither more nor less, and I 
am very much afraid of people who do not speak the 
truth, especially when they are disposed to say nice 
things.” 

And you saw?” 

‘‘T saw that, bad as you are, I could trust you,” she 
said laughing. ‘‘ A fact that I was glad to learn since 
you are so bent on forcing your society upon us all 
for a time.”’ 

‘¢ Thank heaven!” I exclaimed. ‘‘I thought yester- 
day that I was a bankrupt, but I must have a little of 
the man left in me to have passed this ordeal. Had I 
seen distrust in your eyes and consequent reserve in 
your manner I should have been sorely wounded.” 

‘‘ No,” she replied, shaking her head ; ‘‘ when a man’s 
character is such as to excite distrust he could not be 
as sorely wounded as you suggest.” 

‘¢1’m not sure of that,” Isaid. ‘‘I think a man may 
know himself to be weak and wicked and yet suffer 
greatly from such consciousness.” 


‘‘Why should he weakly suffer? Why not simply | 


do right? I can endure a certain amount of honest 
wickedness, but there is a phase of moral weakness 
that I detest,” and for a moment her face wore an 
aspect that would have made anyone wronging her 
tremble, for it was pure, strong and almost severe. 

‘“‘] do believe that men are more merciful to the 
foibles of humanity than women.” ; 

‘“‘You are more tolerant, perhaps. Ah! there’s 
Dapple,” and she ran to meet the spirited horse that 
was coming from the farm-yard. Reuben, driving, sat 
confidently in his light open buggy, and his face indi- 
cated that he and the beautiful animal he could scarcely 
restrain shared equally in their enjoyment of young 
healthful life. I was alarmed for Miss Warren, since 
at that moment Dapple was pawing the air. A second 
later she was patting his arched neck and rubbing-her 
cheek against his nose. He looked as if he liked it. 
Well he might! 

‘*Qh, Reuben,” she cried, ‘‘I envy you! I haven’t 
seen a horse in town that could compare with Dapple.” 

The young fellow was fairly radiant as he drove 
away. 

She looked after him wistfully and drew a long sigh. 

‘“‘Ah!” she said, ‘“‘they do me good, after my city 
life. There’s life for you, Mr. Moreton, full, overflow- 
ing, innocent life, in the boy and in the horse. Exist- 
ence, motion, is to them happiuess. It seems a pity 
that both must grow old and weary: my hand fairly 
tingles yet from my touch of Dapple’s neck, he was so 
alive with spirit. What is it that animated that great 


_ mass of flesh and blood, bone and sinew, making him 


so strong, yet so gentle? At a blow he would have 
dashed everything to pieces, but he is as sensitive to 
kindness as Iam. I sometimes half think that Dapple 
has as good aright to asoul as Ihave. Perhaps you 
are inclined towards Turkish philosophy, and think so, 
too. ” 

‘*T should be well content to go to the same heaven 
that receives you and Dapple. You are very fearless, 
Warren, thus to approach a rearing horse.” 

Her answer was a slight scream, and she caught my 
arm as if for protection. At the moment I spoke a 
sudden turning in the lane brought us face to face with 
a large matronly cow, that was quietly ruminating and 
Switching away the flies. She turned upon us her 
mild ‘* Juno-like” eyes, in which one might imagine a 
faint expression of surprise but nothing more. 

My companion was trembling, and she said hurriedly, 
‘* Please let us turn back, or go some other way.” 

‘Why, Miss Warren,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the 
matter?” 

**That dreadful cow! Cows are my terror.” | 

I laughed outright as I said, ‘‘ Now is the time for 
me to display courage, and prove that an editor can be 
‘the knight-errant of his age.’ Upon my soul, Miss 


_ Warren, I shall protect you, whatever horn of this 


dilemma I may be impaled upon.” Then advancing 
resolutely toward the cow I added, ‘‘ Madam, by your 
leave, we must pass this way.” 

At my approach the ‘‘ dreadful cow” turned and ran 
down the lane into the pasture field with a gait that 
was peculiarly feminine. 

‘‘Now you know what it is to have a protector,” I 
said, returning. 

‘‘1’m so glad you’re not afraid of cows,” she replied, 
complacently. ‘I shal] never get over it. They are 
my terror.” 

‘‘ There is one other beast,” I said, ‘‘ that I am sure 
would inspire equal dread.”’ 

‘‘T know you are going to say a mouse,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Well, it may seem very silly to you, but I 
can’t help it. I’m glad I wasn’t afraid of Dapple, for 
now you can think me a coward only in streaks.” 

-*It does appear to me irresistibly funny that you 
who, alone and single-handed, have faced and mastered 
this great world, and so have it under your foot, 
should have so paled before that inoffensive creature, 
which is as harmless as the milk she gives.” 

‘‘ A woman, Mr. Moreton, is the one thing in the 
world that can’t be explained, the one problem unsolved, 
and she will remain the mystery of mysteries to the 
end of time. We even do not understand ourselves.” 

‘For which truth I am devoutely thankful. I 
imagine that, instead of a week, as Mr. Yocomb 
said, it would require a lifetime te get acquainted with 
some women. I wish my mother had lived, since I’ 
sure that she would have proved a continuous revela- 
tion to me.. I know she had a great deal of sorrow, 
and yet my most distinct recollection of her is her 
laugh. No other earthly sound ever had such mean- 
ing to me. I think she laughed when other people 
would have cried. There is a tone in your laugh that 
has recalled to me my mother again and again this 
afternoon.” 

‘‘T hope it is not a source of pain,” she said gently. 

‘‘ Far from it,” Ireplied. ‘* Memories of my mother 
give me pleasure, but I rarely meet with one to whom 
I would even think of mentioning her name.” 

‘*T do not remember my mother,” she said sadly. 

‘‘ Come,” I said hastily, ‘‘you have admitted that 
you have been blue and lonely to-day. Look at that 
magnificent glow in the west. So assuredly ended in 
brightness the lives of those whom we loved, however 
clouded their day may have been at times. This June 
evening, so full of glad sounds, is not the time for sad 
thoughts. Listen to the robins, to that saucy oriole 
yonder on the swaying elm-branch. Beyond all, hear 
that thrush. Can you imagine a more delicious refine- 


-ment of sound? Let us give way to sadness when we 


must:and escape it when we can. I would prefer to 
continue up this shady lane; but it may prove too 
shadowy, and so color our thoughts. Suppose we re- 
turn to the farm-yard, where Mr. Yocomb is feeding 
the chickens, and then look through the old garden to- 
gether. You are a countrywoman, for you have been 
here a week, and I shall expect you to name and explain 
everything. At any rate, you shall not be blue any 
more to-day, if I can prevent it. You see I am trying to 
reward your self-sacrifice in letting me stay till to- 
morrow.” 

‘¢ You are so considerate that I may let you remain a 
little longer.” 

‘“< What is that fable about the camel?—if he once 
gets his head in—” 

‘* He next ‘ puts his foot into it,’ is the sequel, per- 
haps,” she replied, with a laugh that was becoming 
to me like a refrain of music that I could not hear 


too often. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE second year of the School of Philosophy, 
which Mr. Alcott initiated last year with all the 
outside: curiosity and stir incident to an experiment, 
has opened this year under unexpectedly favorable 
auspices, and bids fair to be something more than a 
chimney-corner of transcendental thinking in this 
country. Mr. Alcott is naturally at the head, and it 
is often called his school, but so characteristic and 
unworldly a man as he is could have done little in de- 
veloping a school of this sort without liberal assistance 
from men more or less in sympathy with his prevailing 
thought. Two men last year gave the school a special 
tone and character, Dr. H. K. Jones and Dr. William 
T. Harris. Dr. Jones is a practicing physician in Jack- 
sonville, Ill., who some years ago took up Plato as a 
pastime among his friends and neighbors and has gone 
on from point to point, reading the great Grecian in 
the original, until he has formulated what may per- 
haps be called a @hristianized Platonic system. He is 
aman of insight and independent thought, though not 
always able to speak in directly reasonable language 


the idea which is knocking about in his ifind. Dr. 


Harris has’won his spurs in the public schools of St. 
Louis, and ‘retired from his position for the calm 
leisure of philosophic study at Concord amid the plau- 
dits, and something more substantial than plaudits, of 
his fellow citizens; but, much as he has done for edu- 
cation, his heart has been for many years in phil- 
osophical studies. He organized the School of Hegel- 
fans in St. Louis, began the ‘‘ Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy,” of which he is still the editor, and has 
been regarded for some time asthe chief Hegelian 
in America. This year Mr. Denton J. Snider, who 
with Dr. Harris and Lieut. Gov. Brockmeyer consti- 
tuted the original Hegelian Club in St. Louis, is on the 
ground, and is giving a course of lectures on Shake- 
speare. These three men are the importation of phi- 
losophy from the West to the East, and constitute the 
chiefand strong teaching force of the school. They 
have not come alone; for their pupils, or rather 
teachers and private persons, mostly ladies, who are 
interested in these lines of thought, have followed 
them, and are now giving an unusually thoughtful tone | 
to Concord life. 

Other teachers whose lectures impart special attrac- 
tions to the school are the Rev. W. H. Channing, of 
London; the Rev. Dr. Kidney, of Minnesota ; the Rev. 
Dr. Elisha Mulford, the author of ‘‘ The Nation ;’’ Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. John Albee, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Mr. H.G. O. Blake, Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce, the Rev. Dr. Bartol, the Rev. Dr. Hedge, Prof. 


m | Andrew P. Peabody, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 


Mr. David A. Wasson. It will be seen that there are 
no cheap persons in this list of teachers. Each one 
has something to say, and knows how to say it well; 
and if this week has given any fair criterion of what is 
to follow for the next four weeks, the session this year 
will be one of great interest and value. It is more like 
a conference, where one teaches and all talk, than like 
an ordinary school. Any one of the fifty students in 
attendance is competent to say something, and not a 
lecture fails to be criticised unless the lecturer ex- 
pressly fails to give the opportunity. It is not a 
place where young Agnostics and half-grown enthusi- 
asts while away five weeks of summer and imagine 
that they are growing wise, but a live school 
where excellent lectures are given and where a 
most critical audience is following . the speaker 
at every step. Co-education prevails here, and the 
wife of a western judge sits side by side with a young 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University, both so intent 
upon their work that the question of sex is forgotten: 
and this intense spirit, this eager desire to find truth, 
this sharp grasp of fresh thought, is characteristic of 
the school. There is a freshness of student life here 
which I have never seen equaled, excepting among 
the ignorant Bible students at an Adventist camp- 
meeting. It is not that the lecturers have so much to 
say thatis new, but they have seen truth with their 
own eyes; they have thought out answers to their own 
questions; they have studied with a purpose, and the 
fine intellectual temper of Dr. Harris and the serene 
religious spirit of Mr. Alcott seem to create the at- 
mosphere in which everyone moves. The ideal is up- 
permost in one’s mind, and more of what I fancy was 
once the old Athenian life, when Plato and Socrates 
walked this earth, is to be seen and felt in Concord to- 
day than in any other place this side of the Atlantic. 
This makes the charm, the attraction, the spell of the 
place. Radicalism is not here ; Sectarianism is absent ; 
the Agnostic and the Christian are agreeable to 
one another, and the unnamable something which 
makes human souls rejoice,~ as when Péter, 
James and John were in the Mount of Transfig- 
uration and one said, ‘‘It is good to be here,” is felt to — 
be the genius ofthe place. Here at last is a school of 
Christian Theism which need not blush for its youth, 
and is justly felt to have a future before it. 

But in this outhne sketch I have almost forgotten 
to say anything for the work of the school itself. “It 
began promptly on Monday at 9 a.m., the Rev. Mr. 
Channing invoking the divine blessing, Mr. Alcott 
opening the session with words of welcome, Dr. Jones 
and Dr. Harris each saying a few things, Mr. Chan- 
ning extending his reminiscences of what Concord and 
its leaders of thought had been to him into a delightful 
talk, and others saying each a happy and inspiring 
word. All this took place in the Hillside Chapel and 
served for its dedication. Then began the real work 
of the school, with an attendance twice as large as that 
of last year and twice as good in quality. Prof. Harris 
gave the first lecture, on the meaning and scope of 
‘‘Philosophic Knowing,” closing with suggestions as 
to the best way of studying philosophy itself, which 
he defined to be the gradual ascent of the mind from 
dogmatically sure principles to an insight into the 
vital or genetic method which connects or unites prin- 
ciples. He was followed by Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, of 
Boston, who gave two lectures on art, one devoted to 
“Color” and one to the history of *‘ Early Art in 
America.” She was followed by the Rev. W. H. 
Channing, of London, who gave his own intellectual 
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autobiography in stating the points in ‘‘Man’s Four- 
fold Being.” They were, first, that God is immanent 
in the universe; next, that heis in and through human- 
ity; next, that he is influent in the intelligible and the 
ideal; and, finally, that God is transcendent. Man’s 
fourfold being is found in the unity of God’s imma- 
nent, mediate, and influent action upon humanity. This 
is the briefest possible statement of a lecture which 
occupied two hours in delivering and was one of the 
richest utterances of the week. Mr. Alcott was the 
next beginner of a series of lectures, and took up St. 
John the Evangelist as the typical Christian mystic. 
Mr. David A. Wasson, whose voice has been almost 
silent for several years on account of physical 
infirmities, has given two lectures during the week 
which would make a very decided impression 
in a journal fortunate enough to be able to print them, 
and which were felt in Concord to be the rich and full 
thought of an unusually ripe and strong man on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of History.’ His fundamental proposition 
was that history is the process by which human life 
comes to itself and is recognized by finite natures as 
universal. He believed in development, and very fully 
recognized the development of European civilization 
by the help of Christianity, but regarded all historical 
movement as a process of clarification. He believed 
that we had come to a time when there is to be a new 
birth of nations, and mankind is to enter upon an es- 
sentially advanced stage. 

Dr. Jones’s opening lecture, delivered.this morning, 
was a statement of ‘‘ Philosophic Outlines,” in which 
he came out strongly for the supernatural as the aim 
and range of the Platonic philosophy and as the funda- 
mental principle of life. It indicated a rich vein of 
spiritual content in the lectures which are to follow. 


Last but not least has been Mr. Snider’s opening lect-* 


ure on Shakespeare, in which he not only showed his 
hand in defining the criticism of content very sharply 
from what he called mere criticism of form, but gave 
his audience the confidence that his own interpretation 
of the fundamental points in Shakespeare’s dramas 
was based upon sound principles of philosophy and 
genuine insight. 

It would be hard anywhere to hear within a week 
richer or more thoughtful lectures than these. They 
have drawn me irresistibly from other engagements by 
their freshness and breadth, and the stir of new life 
thatisin them. There is no sham here; the perform- 
ance is better than the pledge; but, along with the 
lectures, two or three times the subsequent conversa- 
tions have been most profitable interchanges of opin- 
ion between teachers and taught. It is not strange 
that cultivated and thoughtful persons are finding in 
this unpretending Concord school a charm and inspi- 
tation which the study of philosophy and esthetics as 
dead sciences in the universities never gave them. 

JuLIus H. WaRD. 

CONCORD, Mass., July 17. 


Recture-Room Galk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE CONTINUITY OF INFLUENCE. 


*“* And I heard a voice from beaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from benceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that tney may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them.’’—REv. xiv., 13. 

HIS is after that parallelism which runs through 
the poetry of the Hebrews, where the declaration 
and the response, as you see familiarly in the Book of 
Psalms, run together. It is a voice dropped down out 
of the skies right in the middle of that terrible drama, 
the fall of Babylon; and it seems to have no more alli- 
ance with what is before it nor with what is after it 
than a crystal has with the rock in which it is found 
imbedded—the crystal pure, and the rock amorphous 
and gray. 

So this voice cries out in the midst of turmoils, con- 
scriptions, denunciations and woes—a single voice, as 
it were, let down from heaven—‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” 

Then another voice cries out, ‘‘ Yea, that they may 
rest from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.” 

In the battle of Gettysburg there was, on Cemetery 
Hill, a peach tree; and after there had been nearly four 
hundred cannons answering each other, from Lee’s 
army on the one side and our army on the other, in a 
lull preceding the storm, when all the cannons were 
hushed for a moment, a song-sparrow sprang up and 
sat in that tree, and sang his little song as if there 
had not been blood and carnage and death all around 
about ; and it seems as if the bird of paradise had flown 
into the midst of this scene of terrible, dark denuncia- 
tions and sung a little heavenly song, and then the 
battle goes on again. 


* Friday Evening, June 25, 1880. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion) Nos. 1,291, 1,251, 1,258, 1,275. 


Now, the general blessedness of those that die in the 
Lord is here made known—and for a double reason. 
They ‘‘rest from their labors,” where they have been 
bearing burdens, and pains, and sufferings, in every 
form and shape. They rest from them all, whether 
they be imperfection of sin, or what not. ‘‘ Their 
works do follow them”—whatever that may mean; 
and, as you look along the line of it, it may be made 
to mean several things: as, when a farmer has labored 
all the season, and the end has come, and he has gar- 
nered his harvest, and the summer is past, and his 
labor is over, and his works are secure—having come 
home to his barn, to his rick, to his granary. 

It may be that the teaching is that all the good which 


“men do to their fellow men in this world marches on, 


and appears in the heavenly land, being registered, 
made known, gathered there. It includes that, without 
a doubt; but then I fancy that it means something 
more: that a good man’s works do not stop when he 
does on earth. They follow him. They go on; not 
exactly following him in the sense of going up where 
he has gone. His works continue after he has left 
them. He plants seeds, and they grow after he has 
departed. He sets out roots, and they bud and blossom 
after his hand is paralyzed. 

The continuity of a good man’s work after he has 
left it and gone up is a favorite thought that I have 
been accustomed to throw around this passage, as well 
as the other idea, of the garnering of men’s works in 
the heavenly land. 

I had put into my hand, to-day, a Springfield ‘‘ Re- 
publican” containing two aecounts, both of them to me 
memorable and full of reminiscences. One was that 
of the death of the Rev. Mr. Brown. When I was in 
college, probably in my sophomore year, word came 
that a poor woman, named Brown, living in Monson, 
was a poetess. One of her hymns was familiar with 
us there, and is familiar with the whole Christian 
world: 

*“ T love to steal awhile away.”’ 
The next line, as it was originally written, was : 
‘“* From little ones and care;” 


as changed by Mr. Nettleton it is: 
* From every cumbering care.”’ 


Then follow the lines : 
** And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer.”’ 
You know the hymn. 

Well, it was said by some of the students there who 
knew them that her husband was a carpenter, and a 
good-for-nothing sort of fellow, and that they were so 
poor that she could not get paper to write on. We 
were all pretty poor; but we passed the hat, and col- 
lected money enough to buy three or four bunches of 
quills and half a ream of foolscap paper; and I was 
deputed to hand them to her—and my father’s name 
was Lyman Beecher, so she wrote me back a very 
pious and godly letter of thanksgiving. 

I used to hear my father say that another hymn of 
hers was perhaps the very best description that could 
be given of a scene that was indescribable—an exquis- 
ite scene, which, if anynody had undertaken to deline- 
ate it in any other way than that in which she did it, 
would have been overclouded and hidden. This hymn 
is in our Collection: 

* As once the Saviour took his seat, 
Attracted by his fame, 


And lowly bending at bis feet, — 
An humble suppliant came. 


* Ashamed to lift ber streaming eyes 
His boly glance to meet, 
She poured her costly sacrifice 
- Upon the Saviour’s feet. ~ 


** Oppressed with sin and sorrow’'s weight, 
And sinking in despair, 
With tears she washed his sacred feet, 
And wiped them with her hair. 


*“* Depart in peace,’ the Saviour said ; 
‘Thy sins are all forgiven!’ 
The trembling sinner raised ber head 
In peaceful hope of heaven.” 


The last two lines used to attract my father’s admi- 
ration as carrying with them the actual interior his- 
tory. 

She wrote several other hymns, none of which, how- 
ever, have attained to the usefulness and the popular- 
ity of the one commencing : 

** IT love to steal awhile away.”’ 


Her hymns do follow her; but she had another fol- 
lowing, and that was her son, the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
who was a man of not very great literary eminence, 
but a missionary to the Orient, and the man who first 
instituted and suggested to the Japanese government 
the sending the sons of nobles to America for their 
education. He himself brought two over to Monson, 
where they were educated. That was the opening of 
the door, and between two and three bundred young 
men have come to America, and been educated here, 
and gone back with Christian civilization for their 


countrymen ; and, as a result, you are aware that Japan 
has made a greater advance toward Christianity and 
modern civilization than any other Oriental nation. 

The wife of an impoverished carpenter in an obscure 
village sends her son abroad, and he, unknown and 
uvheralded, puts in operation a series of influences that 
will probably revolutionize one of the largest and most. 
interesting countries in the East. His works do fol- 
low him. He died recently; and probably very little 
notice will be taken of his life or of his death; but I 
think there are few men that live in this generation 
who, when God rehearses causes and effects, will be 
found to have done as much as this missionary, 
Brown. 

The other account was that of the death of Mr. George 
Merriam of Springfield. Of course I have an interest 
in it that many of you have not. For more than 
twenty years he and his whole family have been warm 
friends of mine; and if they had been allied to me by 
blood there could scarcely have been between us an 
affection warmer, healthier, more stanch and more 
true. 

There were many things in Mr. Merriam’s life and 
character which I think can be fitly grouped under the 
passage of Scripture which I have explained. His 
works will go on. 

He was a business man. He was born with a fine 
brain, and too much of it. He was exceedingly ner- 
vous in his whole temperament and constitution. This 
condition gave him a great deal of vivacity; but it also 
entailed upon him a great deal of suffering and more or 
less of that kind of sickness which comes from ner-. 
vous exhaustion. From his early life he was a man of 
strong conscientiousness; but his conscience was one 
that worked by love and by sympathy. He was one of. 
the kindest men, I suppose, that ever lived. His 
meat and his drink seemed to be to do good, in the 
literal sense of that term. He fed himself with joy by 
making other people better and happier—and this not 
by organizing stately schemes or institutions, or by 
founding great works. These are very noble and 
worthy ways of doing good; but it was largely per- 
sonal with him; it was a disposition which made it 
every day his instinct, his necessity, to say or to do 
something that should enhance men's welfare and hap- 
piness. He did not do it because he thought of doing 
it; he did it, and thought of it afterwards. It sparkled 
out of him. It was the very radiance of his life. He 
was not a reasoner; and yet he was always throwing 
out ideas that were worthy of close consideration. He 
had no very stanch system of religious views; and yet 
the very foundation of Christian truth was constantly 
illustrated by him. 

I recollect hearing him say, on one occasion, a very 
singular thing. We were discussing the question, 
‘‘ How much ought a man, as a Christian, to give of 
his property to the cause of Christ?’ and the old 
Hebrew tenth and various other considerations were 
mentioned. He laughed, and said, ‘‘ Well, I never 
could get along with anything except giving all to 
Christ. I give all, and do not have any trouble about 
it.”” When he spent it on his family, it was for Christ. 
Everything was for Christ. This principle underlaid 
his very being; and he was conscious that he was ad- 
ministering his whole estate as Christ himself would 
have administered it if he bad it; and it made very 
short work. He never had any further question as to 
how much. He never saw a sentence, I suppose, 
which was pregnant with meaning, that he did not 
want to take it and setita going. It would be very 
curious to know how many cards and tracts he printed 
and distributed at his own expense. When he saw in 
a paper an article that he thought would do a great 
deal of good, he would go and get the Springfield 
‘‘ Republican ” to put it in, and pay for three or four 
hundred copies, and send them everywhere, and order 
the Home Missionary Society to send it to every one 
of their missionaries throughout the whole United 
States. He was perpetually making the press send out 
choice morsels in that way. 

I think Mr. Merriam in his life illustrated one thing 
—that aman can be an energetic, enterprising, driving, 
money-making man, and that in the face of very large 
competition, and be honest. There has never lived a 
man so foolish nor so weak as to breathe a breath 
of suspicion in regard to the integrity of the firm to 
which Mr. Merriam belonged; and that, too, in a 
career of about fifty business years, in which a large 
fortune was reaped. He was, you know, the publisher 


of “ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary’; and he made 


it to be the controlling dictionary of the English lan- 
guage at home and abroad; and he did it without any 
chiseling, without any trickery, without anything that 
would sully the simplest Christian veracity and integ- 


ty. 
. Then, in the next place, his life shows that a man can 
be very busy indeed, carrying on hisown secular work, 
and yet have time to carry on the work of the Lord. 
He did by his secular work as he did by his money. It 
was the Lord’s work. Whether he was printing, or cor- 
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responding, or going from his business, or going back 
to his business, he lived for Christ. His business and 
his whole personal life were consecrated to Christ. 
And he never seemed to faint. It was just the same 
from year to year. He grew; but he grew in sweet- 
ness. He ripened. His life from beginning to end 
was one continued career of radiant activity, the aim 
of which was to make men better, and so to make 
them happier. 

So, then, when I take into consideration the fact 
that though he was a very slenderly endowed public 
_ speaker, and his name very seldom appeared in the 

papers, and his property was distributed in every di- 
rection, going forth everywhere like the light, during 
his life, I think of him as having passed his years in 
sowing, right and left, and continually, seeds that will 
sprout, and bear fruit, and re-sow themselves, and 
sprout again, and again bear fruit, through I know 
not how many generations. 

Blessed is the man whose life ceases to be in him- 
self, and passes out into the generation in which he 
‘lives. Blessed is the man who is buried out of sight 
in those.that copy him. Blessed is the man who 
stands ina community and gives to young men better 
habits of industrious activity, new conceptions of 
integrity, and a clearer view of piety. Blessed is the 
man who raises the standard of goodness and truthful- 
ness and happiness in a community. 

You cannot tell what such a man’s life has done by 
telling what he has done. It works in the mother’s 
soul; and she brings up her son on a higher plane. 
It works in that young man; and he comes to a stat- 

ure that he never would have come to without it. It 
sends this ideal down through his children. And I 
suppose that, as God looks upon it, it will be genera- 
tions before the forces that this unassuming, nervous, 
active, restless man put in operation will stay them- 
selves, and will have worked out their last and best 
results. 

I am glad he is dead. For a long, long time he has 
wanted to go; and now he has taken his leave. Some 
five years since he was separated from a woman who 
was simply noble and radiant. His life has been a 
patient waiting from that day tothis. Now they are 

joined together again. 

He has left a household of children all of nen are 
exhibiting the blood, the moral] influence and the power 
of the father and the mother. He has gone from our 
sight for a little while. Icould sing songs of gladness. 
No crape, no darkening of windows, for one on whom 
has fallen the light of the eternal kingdom. No tears 
for him who has gone where tears are wiped away 
forever. From infirmity, from pain, from separation 
from those whom be loved, he rests from his labors, 
and his works go after him; they follow him. 

‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord” from 
this day forward; and blessed shall we be when our 
time shall come, and we shall be permitted to lay down 
the body, with its infirmities, and exchange the hardly 
luminous twilight in which we live for the everlasting 
light that shall stream from the face of our God. May 
there be a hungering for heaven in our hearts that 
shall never cease until we have fed upon the bread of 
life. 


Inquiring Friends. 


—(1.) What is the best and briefest work that will tell me 
_ What birds were native and what ones were brought to this 

country? (2.) Or to tell me what ones among common plants 
and trees, wild or cultivated, were native to this part of the 
country (Connecticut) when settled, and what are foreign or 
from another part? (3.) What birds migrate, and where to? 

(1.) The most convenient manuals of the birds of North 
America are Dr. Coues’s ‘‘ Key to North American Birds,” 
and Prof. D. 8. Jordan’s ‘‘Manual of the Vertebrates of the 
Northern United States.’’ (2.) Apart from the domesti- 
cated birds of the barn-yard, such as chickens, turkeys, 
guinea fowl, peacocks, ducks, pigeons, etc., the only note- 
worthy introduced species are two varieties of the Euro- 
pean sparrow ; one found over the greater part of the 
country, the other especially abundant about St. Louis. 
Any of the manuals of North American botany will tell 
what plants, wild or cultivated, are introduced or native. 
Gray's Manual of American Botany, Wood’s Manual, etc., 
will answer the purpose. (3.) The larger number of North 
American birds change their abode with the season. The 
works on American ornithology will give information as 
to the extent of their movements, and the places where 
they are to be found in the different seasons. 


—There is copied into “ Friends’ Review,’’ Philadelpbia 
June 19th, ’80, a portion of your Sunday-school notes in ‘The 
Christian Union of June 2d, which I suppose to do you injus- 
tice and the trutha burt. I desire to know for myself if you 
really think the “ command”’ to * baptize’’ in the commission 
has no reference to water, as your language is taken 1o 
mean. Can it be that you find no warrant here for water 
baptism as one of the things which those already discipled 
were to be taught to do, just as Peter and others always did? 
Allow me to inquire if your first division of the command 
(a), “*to make disciples of,’’ does not mean that the non- 
Christian has actually become a catechumen? See Lange 
And if so, is not the second division (b)—#.e., * consecration 


to and fellowship with God’’—fully included? And if so, is 
not the missionary or evangelizing act, in the first sense, 
performed, and now to be succeeded by the ecclesiastical and 
admissory rite of water baptism, and this to be followed by 
subsequent teaching indefinitely, or on andon? This is the 
truth asI see it, though a' Quaker all my days—long enough 
to know that we have suffered untold loss by spiritualizing 
away plain Scripture. Our ritualism and high-churchism is 
a refined mysticism, and the hardest thing in the world to 
catch and expose, and what may act as an antidote to your 
difficulties may be poison to us. I desire very much to have 
a few lines from you at once, since your words are turned 
into a club for some of our heads, and wrongly,I think. Our 
church is exercised at this time on the subject of the ordi- 
nances, and I ain a chief offender because I think that in this 
matter others are nearer right than ourselves, and dare to 
say so, which is more than bigots can endure and allow a 
minister to remain in good standing if it can be belped. In 
my case thus far it has not been helped. I will send you, 
when heard from, a little book just out, by an English lady, 
very gifted, on the present status, which wiil interest 
ou. 3 

With high esteem for your service for Christ, and kindest 
regards for you personally, and hopi' g to hear from you 
soon, Iam your friend and brother io Him. D. B. U. 

MT. PLEASANT, O., June 30, 1880. 

This commission, as it is called, must be read in the light of 
preceding and subsequent events. The Jews were accus- 
tomed to baptize proselytes by immersion, as a token that 
they washed away, and laid aside, their old faiths, and en- 
tered, new creatures, into the Jewish faith and communion. 
John, finding this custom, modified and adopted it, and bap- 
| tized Jews themselves, as the most striking testimony he 
could employ that Jew as well as Gentile needed repentance 
and a new life in order to be acceptable to God. Christ was 
baptized, but never baptized others, apparently ; and there 
is no evidence that his immediate disciples were baptized. 
When he gave them their great commission he told them 
to go into all the world as heralds of the good news of sal- 
vation, making the whole human race their pupils. The 
Jews never had done this; they had only received, and that 
grudgingly, those that came to them; and he bade them 
baptize, not as the Jews, into the Jewish faith, but into 
fellowship with God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
There was a reference to water baptism, but not a com- 
mand to it. The reference is indir.ct and incidental. The 
essentia] things in the commission are three : (1) The world 
is the field; all men are to be discipled; (2) the reception of 
converts is to be not into Judaism, but into a Christian 
communion and fellowship; (3) the standard of all Cbris- 
tian teaching of such as become pupils is the teaching and 
life of Christ himself, not, on the’ one hand, the laws of 
Moses, nor, on the other, the later traditiors. The evi- 
dence that Christ did not command a baptism with the 
formula, ‘In the rame of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’’ is found in the fact that no such formula seems 
ever to have been used by the Apostles. Your interpreta- 
tion, and thatof Lange which you quote, imputes into the 
words a meaning borrowed from a much later and more 
highly organized period of history. When Christ gave 
this commission no Christian chirch was organized. 


—Your great kindness about my question concerning light- 
ning-rods was very unexpected. The most I hoped for was 
one ortwo lines inthe * Experience” column, orl would 
bave given my husband’s address and sent postage. Mr. Will- 
iams very kindly sent mea long and instructive letter on the 
subject, also a pamphlet. I returned him his postage, and 
inclose a stamp, which won’t come amiss, perhaps, to you, 
you are so wonderfully generous to your unknown corre- 
spondents. I would have sent it before, but bave been mov- 
ing, and that issuch absorbing work! I haven’teven rad 
last week’s Christian Union. My busband’s father is a sub- 
scriber, and be lendsit to usto read. When we can afford it, 


you'll have our name also on your books, for we like it better 


| than any other paper we see. Isit possible for a Christian to 
wholly overcome hér nervous dread of a thunder-storm? I 
certainly hope 1 am a sincere Christian, and yet, since my 
dearest friend was struck by lightning (and afterwards died 
from the effects of the stroke), I cannot help feeling a little 
timid if the shower is as severe as it was the day she was 
struck, and I don’t negiect to pray over it either. 

It is not possible for a Christian to oyercome any weak- 
ness or deficiency instantaneously. Grace does not strike 
like lightning. You can gradually build yourself up in 
courage through trust in God. Such an experience as 
that through which you have passed leaves an impression 
upon the character which can never be wholly eradicated. 


—What colleges have adopted the Roman pronunciation ? 

_We cannot give a complete list; the tendency is, how- 
ever, towardthe Roman. It is adopted by Harvard, and, 
we believe, by Wellesley and Vassar, although in the two 
latter with some modifications. The leading professors in 
both Cambridge and Oxford, England, have authorita- 
tively recommended it. It is used, we believe exclusively, 
in Johns Hopkins College and in Cornell; and its use is 
optional in Yale. Ambherst, we believe, still adheres to 
the English. 

—Can you tell-me where I can get a book giving the tense, 
mood, etc., of every word in the Greek Testament? I believe 
there issuch a book published, but do not know by whom. 
Sbould be giad if you could inform me. W. L. J. 

Bagster’s Analytical Greek Concordance. John Wiley & 
Sons, publishers, Astor Place, New York City. 


—There is no known preparation that can be relied upon 
to take ink spots out of a ledger page or other writing paper 
without changing the color of the paper. If there were 
we should not care to advertise it, as it would easily be 
seized on by designing men for purposes of fraudulent al- 
teration of accounts. 


The “G” referred toin Mr. Coleman’s interesting Story 
of a Sheep Ranch (May 19) is Mr. Russell Gales, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, who may be addressed for fuller infor- 
mation respecting this form of industry. 


Books and Authors. 


THE AGE-TEMPTATION OF AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANS.' 

This is the title of an anonymous argument to which 
especial attention has been called by the peculiarity of 
the title and the eminent names by which its purpose 
is indorsed. The manuscript was read by Drs. Crosby, 
Mark Hopkins, Tyler and William M. Taylor, and 
Presidents Seelye and Chadbourne, and the book is 
warmly recommended by them. The theory on which 
it is built is that Christ’s three temptations have their 
anti-type in successive age-temptations in the Church 
of Christ, the present age-temptation corresponding to 
the last, in which the devil offered to give all the king- 
doms of the world to Christ if he would fall down 
and worship him. The analogue of this is to be found 
in the temptation to the Church of to-day to resort to 
worldly and unworthy means to secure its victories; 
and of these the author specifies three: ‘‘the first, 
pertaining to the methods of gaining Christian and 
Church influence; the second, to the popular devices of 
charitable, Missionary and Church finance; and the 
third, to the means and power depended upon for con- 
verting men to our Christianity.”? The unknown au- 
thor is a master of a strong and generally a very 
pure English; though there are some blemishes. He 
sometimes yields to the temptation, and presses his 
analogy further than a true interpretation of history, 
on the one hand, and Scripture on the other, will jus- 
tify; but, in the main, he seems to us to sustain re- 
markably well his general use of the threefold temp- 
tation of Christ as’ a symbol of the Church’s three- 
fold experience of trial. His satirical description of 
modern methods of Church finance is admirable, and 
hardly overdrawn: 

“If the papal priests and monks revived the theatre six 
hundred years ago they seem to have done it for the gratui- 
tous amusement of the people. But our Christianity is to 
amuse men for pay, and for replenishing the exchequer of 
the Church. . . . The system, as the years have rolied on, 
has varied more or less its special devices. But, beginning 
with ‘church fairs,’ it bas come to Pn ee ‘festivals’-for every 
season, banquets of every sort, temporary restaurants, ‘ New 
England kitchens,” tableaux, theatricals. dances for charity 
and for the cburch, grab-bags, ‘ring-cakes, petty lotteries, 
bazaars, baby-shows, pound parties, music, sociables, etc. 
And Christian men and women all over the land have enthu- 
siastically enlisted—voluntary world vassals—as caterers, 
actors, harlequins and buffoons.”’ 

The one defect of the book, and it is a serious one, 
is that common to most writing and preaching against 
worldliness; an indiscriminating use of the word 
‘“‘world.” world has never loved a Christ-like 
Christianity.” ‘‘ The Scripture land-marks and bound- 
ary lines, so clear and broad, between the Church and 
the world, seem now so broken down and blurred that 
there is a voluntary commingling of the two king- 
doms.” ‘The world is at heart the same world that 
ounce persecuted, and then seduced and corrupted, and 
then utterly secularized the historic Church of the first 
fifteen centuries; the very same that once rejected the 
Son of God and stifled in blood the voices of his apos- 
tles.””», We want to know what our author means by 
‘*the world;” we are doubtful whether he is quite 
clear himself. The world of publicans and sinners 
flocked to hear Christ preach, drawn by his Christ-like 
Christianity; the Church put him to death. He de- 
clared that if he was lifted up he would draw all men, 
i. e., the world, unto him, and he has been so drawing 
them ever since. If by the world our author means 
that men of animal passions and ignoble ambitions 
are no better now than they were in the first century, 
that the form which passion and pride and vanity and 
ungodly ambition take on is a matter of comparative 
indifference, he is correct. This is simply saying that 
unchanged men are—unchanged. If he means to say — 
that passion and pride and yanity and ungodly ambi- 
tion are as dominant in the world to-day as they were 
in the first century, he is not correct. The little leaven 
has already leavened the lump. There is more Chris- 
tian principle in any ordinary New England village 
to-day than, judging from Paul’s Epistle to the Coriuth- 
ians, there was in the Church of Corinth in Paul’s 
time. Men who do not profess Christ are in many re- 
spects actuated by Christian principles. The Church 
has done far more to transform the world than the 
world has done to corrupt the Church. The average 
theater is not a Christian institution; but it is a great | 
moral advance on the gladiatorial amusements of 
Rome. The average American ring politician is not an 
ideal saint; but he is a great advance, morally, on 
Nero and Caligula. The Alabama arbitration was an 
event clearly worldly, that is, taking place outside the 
Church; but, just as clearly, as a method of settling a 
national quarrel, it was essentially Christian, that is, in 
accordance with the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Whatever the conversion of individuals may 


1 The Age-Temptation of American Christians ; and Christ’s 
own method of gaining the victory and the kingdom, A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
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be, the conversion of the world is not instanianeous ; 
it is very gradual. The world is not the same world 
that it once was, but a world essentially modified and 
elevated by the power and influence of a hving Chris- 
tianity. And if the lines once clear and distinct are 
‘blurred and broken down, it is less because the Church 
has become more worldly than because the world has 
become, in all its external and ethical and visible as- 
pects, more Christian. Our author does not over- 
rate the danger to the Church from lukewarmness and 
worldliness and a compromising spirit. We need noth- 
ing to-day more than an uncompromising Christianity. 
But it is always a mistake to suppose that the way to 
encourage a larger and better life in the future is to 
belittle the achievements of the past. The Church 
has already brought the world—i. e., Christendom—to 
approximate to Christ’s ethical standards in moral life, 
in thought and purpose if not in fact; all the more 
reason why it should insist on a truer realization in its 
own life of the Christian ideal, and in inward experi- 
ence as well as in outward act. 


AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY: 

In the admirable preface which introduces this pub- 
lication its purpose is stated to be ‘‘to supply an ad- 
mitted want—that of an anthology which may ade- 
quately represent the vast and varied field of English 
poetry.”” The scheme will be completed in four vol- 
umes, two of which are now issued, bringing the selec- 
tion down to the poet Donne. There are a number of 
good general collections of poetry, but none which at 
all approach in comprehensiveness and permanent 
value this undertakirg. It isa condensed library, and 
if the difficult work of discrimination is as well per- 
formed in the volumes yet to be issued as in those al- 
ready in hand it will fairly and adequately represent the 
literary genius of the English people on its poetic side. 
Its value is greatly increased by the fact that it in- 
troduces each author bv a short criticism from some 
hand especially trained for the work and the subject. 
Its critical importance quite equals its importance asa 
copious and scholarly anthology. No better idea can 
be given of the value of the publication than an enu- 
meration ofthe men who contribute to its introductions. 

The first two volumes begin with Chaucer and end 
with Dryden, and the critical introductions are distrib- 
uted as follows: The editor, Mr. T. H. Ward—Chaucer, 
James I., Watson, Barnfield, ‘‘Elizabethan Miscella- 
nies,” Drummond, Alexander, Cowley; Prof. Skeat— 
Langland; T. Arnold—Gower, Lydgate, Occleve; W. 
E. Henley—Henryson, Samuel Butler; Prof. Nicol— 
Dunbar, Lyndesay; A. Lang—Douglas, ‘‘Ballads,”’ 
Constable, Chapman; the Dean of St. Paul’s—Sack- 
ville, Spenser; A. C. Bradley—Marlowe, Beaumont, 
Fletcher; George Saintsbury—Warner, Daniel, Dray- 
ton; J. Churton Collins—Hawes, Skelton, Wyatt, Sur- 
rey, Hall, Lord Herbert; Mary A. Ward—Sidney, 
Brooke, Dyer, Davies; Prof. Dowden—Shakspeare ; 
Prof. Hales—Gascoigne, Southwell, Raleigh, Donne, 
Giles Fletcher, Wotton; William Minto—Lyly, Peele, 
Marston, Dekker, Ford; Prof. A. W. Ward—Ben Jon- 
son, Cartwright, Oldham, Dryden; W. T. Arnold— 
Browne, Wither. Habington; G. A. Simcox—-Sandys, 
Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan; Patttison—Milton ; Gold- 
win Smith—Marvell; Edmund Gosse—Greene, Lodge, 
Carew, Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, Waller, Ran- 
dolph, Denham, Stanley, Davenant, the Earls of Ros- 
common, Dorset, and Rochester, Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
Sir Charles Sedley, and Otway. 

Such a large and competent list of critical writers 
insures what other collections of this kind have gener- 
ally lacked—a sense of historic proportion in dealing 
with special eras and schools. Few men are catholic 
enough to assign to each poet his rightful place and 
space, and it is the great excellence of this publication 
that the claims of each poet are put forward by some 
one specially conversant with his work and sympa- 
thetic with his spirit. The criticism throughout the 
volumes is up to a very high standard; such work, for 
instance, as Mr. Lang’s paper on the ‘ Ballads,” in 
point of condensed, discriminating and suggestive 
comment, being something rare and hopeful in contem 
poraneous writing. In his general introduction Mr. 
Arnold makes a permanent contribution to our litera- 
ture. Nothing more firm in temper, keen in literary 
insight and faultless in style has ever come from his 
pen. It is a philosophy of poetry and a running com- 
ment on all the English poets, and in the brief space 
which it gives to each writer condenses pages of ordi- 
nary criticism into pregnant sentences. ‘In poetry,” 
he says, ‘‘ which is thought and art in one, it is the 
glory, the eternal honor, that charlatanism shall find 
no entrance; that this noble sphere be kept inviolate 
and inviolable. Charlatanism is for confusing or ob- 
literating the distinctions between excellent and _ infe- 
rior, sound and unsound or only half sound, true and 


1 The English Poets. Selections with Critical Introductions 
by various writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward. (Macmillan & Co.) 


untrue or onlyhalf true. It is charlatanism, conscious 
or unconscious, whenever we confuse or obliterate 
these. Andin poetry, more than anywhere else, it is 
unpermissible to confuse or obliterate them. For in 
poetry the distinction between excellent and inferior, 
sound and unsound or only half sound, true and untrue 
or only half true, is of paramount importance. It is 
of paramount importance because of the high destinies 
of poetry. In poetry, as acriticism of life under the 
conditions fixed for such a criticism by the laws of 
poetic truth and poetic beauty, the spirit of our race 
will find, we have said, as time goes on and as other 
helps fail, its consolation and stay. But the consola- 
tion and stay will be of power in proportion to the 
power of the criticism of life. And the criticism of 
life will be of power in proportion as the poetry con- 
veying it is excellent rather than inferior, sound rather 
than unsound or half sound, true rather than untrue 
or half true.” 

And from what other pen has come, for one who de- 
sires to comprehend intelligently the totality of English 
poetry, such luminous criticism as this: ‘‘ Constantly, 
in reading poetry, a sense for the best, the really excel- 
lent, and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it, 
should be present in our minds, and should govern our 
estimate of what we read.- But this real estimate, the 
only true one, is liable to be superseded, if we are not 
watchful, by two other kinds of estimate—the historie 
estimate and the personal estimate—both of which are 
fallacious. A poet orapoem may count to us historic- 
ally, they may count to us on grounds personal to 
ourselves, and they may count to us really. They may 
count to us historically. The course of development of 
a nation’s language, thought, and poetry is profoundly 
interesting ; and by regarding a poeit’s work as a stage 
in this course of development we may easily bring our- 
selves to make it of more importance as poetry than in 
itself it really is; we may come to use a language of 
quite exaggerated praise in criticising it—in short, to 
overrate it. So arises in our poetic judgments the fal- 
lacy caused by the estimate which we may call historic. 
Then, again, a poet or a poem may count to us on 
grounds personal to ourselves. Our personal affinities, 
likings and circumstances have great power to sway 
our estimate of this or that poet’s work, and to make 
us attach more importance to it as poetry than in itself 
it really possesses, because to us it is, or has been, of 
high importance. Here also we overrate the object of 
our interest, and apply it to a language of praise which 
is quite exaggerated. And thus we get the source of a 
second fallacy in our poetic judgments—the fallacy 
caused by an estimate which we may call personal.” 


Tne American Art Review (Estes & Lauriat) fully 
keeps up to the promise of its opening numbers as the 
foremost art periodical of the day. It is a thing to be 
proud of to have so thoroughly an American piece of work 
so thoroughly artistic. A feature, and a valuable one, is 
Mr. Linton’s papers on the History of Wood Engraving in 
America, which he has now brought down to the initiation 
of ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine’’in 1871. He brings out some 
very interesting facts in these articles. The biographical 
sketch of J. A. Adams, the editor of Harper’s Dluminated 
Bible—still, after over forty years, the finest illustrated 
Bible in the market—affords an admirable illustration of 
what a self-made man can do and can become. He wasa 
printer, and began his art career by cutting a shoemaker’s 
newspaper advertisement, without any previous drawing. 
The unevenness inthe Bible is due to the fact that part of 
the work is his own and part of it is the work of his pupils. 
The American Tract Society was one of the pioneers in 
art, doing much, thirty odd years ago, to make radical im- 
provements in wood-engraving, and making liberal ex- 
penditures for that purpose. Mr. Linton thinks the Society 
has not kept pace with the improvements which it inaugu- 
rated, and we are compelled to agree with him. We doubt 
whether its work in 1880 is any better than its work in 
1852; and some of it isinferior. Frank Leslie’s was the first 
of the now living ‘.ustrated newspapers, ante-dating 
Harper’s about one year; Leslie’s b gan in December 1855, 
Harper’s in January 1857. Several attempts had, however, 
previously been made in the same direction. ‘‘ The New 
York Mirror” (1823), ‘‘ The Pamily Magazine’’ (1833), ‘‘The 
Picture Gallery” (1843), ‘‘ The Illustrated American News” 
(1851), the same revived (1853), ‘‘ Diogenes—his Lantern ”’ 
(1852) and ‘‘ Yankee Notions ’’ (1852)—the last two comic 
papers—all ante-dated Leslie and Harper. but of them al] 
the ‘‘ Yankee Notions’’ was the only only one that suc- 
ceeded; it lived fifteen years. It was illustrated: but it 
could hardly be called an art periodical in any sense. 
Harper’s Magazine was illustrated from its first number, 
(1850) poorly at first, but it was a success from its firat 
issue; it obtained a sale of 50,000 copies in six months. 
Mr. Linton’s notice of brother artists is always kindly and 
appreciative; his praise is not indiscriminating, but he is 
more inclined to praise than to condemn—a rare virtue in 
an art critic. There are some exquisite bits of art in these 
numbers; we note especially ‘‘ Cinderella” by Jonnard, 
and the etching ‘‘In the House of Mourning,” by F. L. 
Meyer. 

Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe. By J. A. 
Symonds, . In two volumes. (Harper & Brothers.) Mr. 
Symonds, whose ‘‘ Studies in the Greek Poets ’’ and ‘ His- 


tory of the Italian Renaissance’ have given him a fore- | 


most place among the students of Greek, Latiu and Italian 
literature, adds to his fame in the publication of these 
charming sketches. The wide range of his observation and 
the scepe of his genius are indicated by the variety of sub- 
jects which they cover. Some are historical, as ‘‘Canossa,”’ 
“Palermo” and ‘‘Florence and the Medici;” some biograph- 
ical, as the ‘“‘Two Dramatists of the Last Century;” 
Others critical, as ‘‘ Popular Italian Poetry of the Re- 
naissance,’’ ‘‘The Debt of English to Italian Literature,” 
etc.; while still others are picturesque views of travel, 
like ‘*‘The Cornice ;” reflective essays upon some old custom 
or observance, like ‘‘Thoughts in Rome about Christmas,”’’ 
or careful studies into some such obscure classical subject, 
as the “‘ Antinous.’’ Whatever the subject may be, how- 
ever, Mr. Symonds treats it with rare intelligence and the 
highest artistic skill. One feels that he touches nothing 
with which he is not perfectly at home, and that he cannot 
fail to make a glowing picture out of the least pictur- 
esque scene or the most commonplace episode. He has, 
saturated himself not less with the spirit of the ancient 
Greek and the Italian Renaissance than with the atmos- 
phere which even now overhangs the Mediterranean towns; 
and whether he is {treating of one period or the other he 
is alike sympathetic, closely observant, accurate in his 
sense of proportion, and faithful to the least details—a 
fidelity which gives singular vividness and realism to his 
picture. Indeed, one scarcely realizes, in the beauty and 
fascination of Mr. Symonds’s style, of how much painstak- 
ing study and observation these volumes are the fruit. 
Into the essay upon ‘‘Antinous” alone is brought the result 
of studies that must cover the whole range of classical lit- 
erature, ancient art, and early Christian polemics. For 
the traveler who wishes to study intelligently the art, lit- 
erature and history of Southern Europe these volumes are 
invaluable. They are replete with information, fertile in 
suggestiveness, and written with an inartificial grace that 
engages from the outset and holds enchained the reader’s 
interest. 

The Lost Ten Tribes and 1882. By the Rev. J. Wild, 
D.D. (J. O. Robinson, London, Canada.) How and When 
the World Will End. By the Rev. J. Wild, D.D. (James 
Huggins, N. Y.) These books are a unique contribution to 
prophetic studies. The author parts company with the 
ordinary interpreter and works out a theory of his own. 
He believes the Saxon race to be Israel (the ten tribes) 
who are to repossess Palestine. The throne of David has 
been perpetuated and Queen Victoria now occupies it. 
The United States is the tribe of Manasseh. On this basis 
the prophecies of Scripture are interpreted and illustrated 
by the events of ancient and modern history. The great 
Pyramid of Ghizeh is made to contribute its story in har- 
mony with the author’s views. The first volume has 
passed to a second edition. It contains twenty discourses 
preached in Union Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
The second volume contains twenty-eight sermons 
preached in the same place, and conveys the author’s ideas 
of the pre-Adamites, the Negro, Communism, Spiritual- 
ism, Christ’s Work in Hades, Christian Unity, Masonry, the 
Resurrection, etc., loosely joined together to explain and 
enforce the above prophetic declaration, and show the 
method of bringing the present dispensation to an end. 
There is much irrelevant matter in the books. The style 
is somewhat rude. There isa lack of scholarly dignity. 
The spirit of the author is commendable. But these 
volumes will not silence other teachers, nor end the dis- 
cussion as to the future of this world. 


Life of Thomas F. Bayard. By Edward Spencer. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) The publication of a political biography 
in the hope that its subject will be a candidate for the 
presidency is an uncertain department of the book busi- 
ness, and the present volume will not demand so large an 
edition as if a different result had attended the Cincinnati 
Convention. The biography, however, of a great and 
good man, be his politics what they may, is not to be 
passed over simply because the political see-saw has raised 
another into prominence. We cheerfully commend this 
book to the perusal of those of our Republican readers who 
think that every Democrat is either a knave or a fool. 
Democrats who hold a like opinion of Republicans do not 
need any advice from us as to their literary diet, provided, 
that is, they can read atall. Upon the whole, we cannot 
avoid the conviction that if all Democrats were like Mr. 
Bayard there would be no Democratic party. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 
The fact that this little volume has reached a ninth annual 
edition is sufficient indorsement of its value. It contains 
within the smallest possible space very explicit and trust- 
worthy directions for traveling over the most of the Con- 
tinent of Europe; and while it does not displace the larger 
hand-books, such as Bedeker’s and Murray’s, supplies all 
that is necessary for the outline of one’s tour, and has the 
additional advantage of being easily portable. 

Calls to Christ. By the Rev. W. R. Nicholl. (London: | 
Morgan & Scott.) This little volume contaims a series of 
addresses which, as the authcr states, are not sermons in 
the ordinary sense, but are designed for the promotion of. 
religious revival. Some of them have already been pub- 
lished in the London ‘“ Christian,’ and other periodicals ; 
they are for the most part brief and practical expositions 
of some Scripture thought with the general tendency that 
is implied in the title. 

Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century. By Henry 
Samuel Morais. (Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co.) 
This book comprises a series of biographical sketches of 
men who have made themselves eminent in various lines 
of life. All the arts, sciences and most of the practical 
pursuits furnish representatives, and a glance at the long 
array of distinguished names shows the prominence of the 
Hebrew element in contemparaneous history. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ONL ON. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new er delivered 
at the edi orial this paper will be 
in ite subsequent issue. 
lishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
het us of any omtasion in this respect. Ac- 
com: po ty memoranda of prices are desirable 
in 


JANSEN, McCiurG & Co. 

“Life of Mozart.’’ Translated by John J. 
Lalor from the German of Louis Nohl. One 
ofa series of lives of musicians. 236 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

E. J. HALE & SON. 

“Who is Your Wife.”’ By Waldorf H. 
Phillips. A consideration of the question of 
divorce in the form of astory. 


D. APPLETON & CoO. 

“The Story of an Honest Man.” By Edmond 
About. Paper. 50c. 

“Little Comedies.”’ By Julian Sturgis. Well 
described by its title, and issued in the New 
Handy Volume Series. 30c. 

Puruuips & HUNT. 

“The Science of Life.”” By Rev. J.H. Wythe, 
A.M.,M.D. An advanced work on animal 
and ewe biology. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Travels and Explorations in Bible Lands.,”’ 
By Frank S. De Hass, D. D. Description of 
Egypt, Israel and Trans-Jordanic Palestine as 
at present existing. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 

Chautauqua Text Books: ‘* English Litera- 
ture.” By Prof. J.H. Gilmore. ‘“Self- 
Education.” By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D., 
10c.; “Canadian History.’’ By Jas. L. Hughes, 
10c. “Biblical Biology,’’ Rev. J. H. Wythe, 
A. M., M. D., 10c. 

Lippincott & Co. 

“New England Bygones.” By E. H. Arr. 
The author’s personal reminiscences of past 
New England life. 

HARPER & BROS. 
Hypatia.”” By Charles Kingsley, 15c. 
GEORGE MUNRO. 

Reprints: “Sweet Nineteen,” by F. W. 
Robinson, 20c.; “ For Lack of Gold,” 20c.; 
“The Men of the Bureau,” by Emile Ga- 
borian, 10c.. ** Rienzi,” by Lord Lytton, 20c.; 
John Bunyan,”’ by James Anthony Froude, 
10c.; ** Bound to the Wheel,” by John Saun- 
ders, 20c.; “* Hypatia,’’ by Charles Kingsley, 
20c.; * Fortnightly Review.” 

MAGAZINES, Etc.—Modern Review, 1, 2 and 
3, Library Journal, To the Rockies, New West 
Penn Monthly, Church of Scotland Missionary 
Record, Paper World, Congregationalist, The 
Preacher, by R. W. Emerson, Newspapers, by 
Hon. F. E. Beltzboover, Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Association of Congregational Churcbes 
and Ministers of lowa, A Guide to Newport, 
Western National Fair Association’s Premium 
List, Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, Appleton’s 
Journal, Lippincott’s, Macmillan’s, Unitarian 
Review, Catholic World, Popular Science 
Montbly, Parts 19, 20,21 and 22 Longfeliow’s 
Poetical Works. 

Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., publishers; 
Gen. Garfield’s Grand March, E. Mack ; Gen. 
Hancock’s Campaign March, by LeBaron; 
** Recreation,’’ by Cloy—Calla Lily ; Pilot Joe, 
by L. Diehl; Banbury Cross, and Song for 
Me, by Michael Watson. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘‘ Light literature” is to be one of the 
topics at the approaching Church Congress 
in England. 

—Cardinal Newman will reply to Dr. Lit- 
tledale’s ‘* Plain Reasons for not Joining the 
Church of Rome.” 

—An imperfect copy of the Coverdale 
version of the Bible recently sold at auction 
in England for £51. 

—M. Bouffé, a French actor, has published 
a book of ‘‘Souvenirs,”’ which is full of en- 
tertaining anecdote and story. - 

—Dr. Edward Eggleston is climbing the 
Alps, and is enough better to use his pen 
again as well as an alpenstock. 

—Mr. Ruskin is selling part of his library 
—the4vorthless part of it. We should like 
to see a list of his discarded books. 

—Macmillan & Co. are about to reprint 
an interesting volume of ‘“ Passages from 
the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold.” 

—A new Parliamentary blue-book has 
been issued on the affairs of Egypt. It 
showssthat Egypt is in the path of progress. 

—Mr. R. R. Bowker gives up bis connec- 
tion with the ‘ Library Journal” and goes 
to London as the agent of Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

—Mr. A. Bronson Alcott says he has not 
touched animal foed to eat it for fifty years. 
That is the way to become a Concord phi- 
losopher. 

—Mr. Edward King’s new volume of 


‘poems contains a good deal of poetry, which 


is more than can always be said of books of 
the class. 

—Mr. James R. Osgood, the Boston Pub- 
lisher, has gone across the Atlantic after 
literary novelties, of which the public will 
hear in due time. 

—“* Science’ is a new monthly journal of 


scientific news and progress started in this 
city, and aiming to do very much what is 
done by the English ‘‘ Nature.” 

—The ‘‘New Haven Edition” of Shake- 
speare—Mr. Hudson’s—will be complete in 
twenty volumes, of which the first two are 
out. It will be one of the best. 

—The ‘‘ Society of the Rose”’ is a new En- 
glish association designed to cultivate a 
knowledge of and taste for Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings. He named it himself. 

—Eyre & Spottiswoode have brought out 
a new and improved ‘Teachers’ Bible,” 
fitted especially to meet the varied wants of 
the centenary of Sunday-schools. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. reprint Karl 
Hase’s account of ‘“‘ Miracle Plays and Sa- 
cred Dramas,’’ which has much to say of 
the Passion Play of Oberammergau. 

—A citizen of Norwich, Conn., has given 
$25,000 for the production of a translation 
of the Bible in which the doctrine of im- 
mersion may receive its full merits. 

—Mr. G. W. Childs, the Philadelphia 
publisher, bas been giving his annual dinner 
to the newsboys of that city. ‘‘ We like this 
kind of Childs’ play,’’ said one of them. 

—The ‘‘ Wardrobe Accounts” of Henry 
IV., kept while he was traveling in Prussia 
and Eastern Europe as Earl of Derby, are 
to be published for the Camden Society. 

—As Sir Garnet Wolseley has lately taken 
occasion publicly to speak well of the jour- 
nalists, the journalists will probably con- 
tinue to speak well of him. Turn about is 
fair play. 

—The Rev. George R. Entler, of Franklin, 
N. Y., is translating Scholten’s ‘‘ History of 
Religion and Philosophy ” from the Dutch. 
It bas already been translated into French 
and German. 

—Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Champney have 
gone to Gibralter on a several months’ trip 
to prepare for Harper’s and Scribner’s 
Monthlies a series of articles on Africa, 
Spain and Portugal. 

—The ‘‘ Library Journal”’ has succumbed 
to the inevitable and suspended publication; 
or, rather, it has been merged in the *‘ Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly,’’ the official organ of the 


>| book publishing trade. 


—Mr. Charles T. Congdon’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Journalist,” which have been 
appearing for several months in the New 
York ‘*Tribune,” are to be collected in a 
volume, and will be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

—The fastidious ‘‘Saturday Review ”’ 
pronounces the songs of the Jubilee Singers 
‘*for the most part very silly, and some- 
times rather offensive, nigger melodies,” 
and it does not even put the word ‘“ nig- 
ger’’ in quotation marks. 


** History of the Civil War in America’”’ is 
in the French press, and the third volume of 
the American edition, comprising the fifth 
and sixth French volumes, will promptly 
appear under the imprint of Porter & 
Coates. 

—The ‘Monthly Index of Periodical 
Literature” has been advancing into a 
periodical by itself, and will henceforth be 
supplied to subscribers at $1.00a year. It 
should certainly be in every library, and 
many individuals, too, will find it worth the 
money. | 

—The ‘Literary World’’ announces the 
removal of Frederick B. Perkins from Bos? 
ton to San Francisco, where he will take 
charge of the Public Library. Mr. Perkins 
has had large experience as a librarian, and 
is’ possessed of literary abilities of a high 
order, as readers of The Christian Union 
have had occasion to know. We wish him 
success in his new fleld of work. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MODERN REVIEW. 


A New English Quarterly. 


CONTENTS OF NO. III.—JULY. 


1. CRITICAL METHOD.—I. By Professor Kuenen. 
2. = AGE IN EUROPE. By Ed- 
A 


ard d 
3. SYNESIU: ‘SOF CYRENE.—II. By R. Crompton 
4. NATIONAL, INDEPENDENCE AND RELIGIOUS 


By Professor Albert 
5. FRANCE AND THE JESUITS. By Professor Rau- 
wenhoff. 


0 

6. TENDENCIES OF ey BIOLOGY. 

ndrew Ph.D., S.E. 

y THE uO NKS OF BOLTON. By. Robert Collyer. 

& THE OF THE BASILI- 
KE.”’ By W. Blake ers, LL.I 

9. THE GERMA PROTESTANTENTAG. 


10. NOTES D NOTICE: “ES. “By Francis J. Garrison, 
Mark Wilks, etc. 
$3.00 per year; 75 cents per number. 
Agent for the United States: 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
101 Milk St., Boston. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS! 


NOW READY. 


Clearance Catalogue No. 4. 


Comprising new and old American and Eng- 
lish books in every department of literature, 
many of them rare, and all offered at very low 
prices. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S' SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 

POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
from original designs. Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Correcied. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. C laxton & Co.,Phila. 


Encyclopredia at a merely nominal cost. 


somely bound in cloth, for 
er Russia, gilt top, price 


$6.25 


to early subscribers. 


we have no special agent (usually the leading 


when completed. 
A specimen volume in cloth will be sent, poses 
and et. be returned at once, if not satisfacto 


Library of f Universal Knowledge, 21 vols , $10.50. 
Milman’s Gi »bon’ Rome, 5 vols., 

Macaulay’s listory of Engiand. vols. $1.50. 
Macaulay’s Lise and Letters, ceuts 

Macaulay’s Essays and Poems. 3 vols. $1. 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, 4 vols.. 


Knight 8 History of England, 4 vols., $3 0 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vols. 04.50. 

Geikie’s Lite and Words of Christ, 50 cents. 

Young’s a Concordance, 311 000 references (pre- 
parin 

Acme of Biography 50 cents. 

Book of Fables, Hsop, etc illus., | cents. 

Milton’s Complete tical ' Works 

Shakespeare's Con:plete Works, 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, tran<lated by Cary, 40 cents. 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dry« en, 40 cents. 

The Koran of Mahommed, by Sale, cents.! 

Adventures of Don Quixote, — cents. 

\rabian Nights, illus., 50 ce 

3unyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 50 cents. 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPA:DIA. 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Among the wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovers of good books 
the ‘*‘ Literary Revolution,” perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great 


It is a verbatim reprint of ote F sage English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear nonpareil type. hand 
ise the ome printed on finer, heavier paper, wide margins, and bound in 

he first ten volumes are ready for delivery. Vol. ll will be ready 
July 10. The remaining wobaae will * completed by October next. 


An Amazing 
The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influence in 
inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. Accordingly we ¢ive 


Ofter. 86.25 


To all, whose orders and mony are received during the month of July, we will supply the 15 volumes: 
in Pind for $6.:25, and iti half Russia, gilt top,tor $1 
kseller of the town). a club of five orders. we will allow a 
commission of 10 percent. The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes 


2.25. To any one sending from any place. where 


for $0 cents, orir half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00. 


CHAMBER’SS ENCYCLOPADIA” the first 15 volumes of our ‘“‘Librarv ot Universal Knowl 
edge,’’and the remaining volames, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 


Standard Books. 


| Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus. ve 30 cts. 

Acme Library of Modern 

American Patriotism, 50 c 

Taine’s History of English ‘Tinratee. 75 cts. 
Cecil’s Book of Natural 

Pictorial Handy Lexicon 25 c 

Sayings, by author of: sparrowsrass Papers, 50. cts. 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works, 60 ct 

Kitto's lopa@dia of Bib. Lite tature, 2 vols, $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient Histor 
Smith's Dictionary of t Bible, 90 cts. 
Works ot Flavius. Josephus 
Comic History of the U.S. cta, 
Health by Exercise. Dr. Geo. H. Tay tor, 

Health tor Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 43 cts. 
Library Magazine, 10 cts. 4 No., $1 a year. 

Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cts. 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 

Each of the above bound in cloth. If by nail, post- 
age extra. Mostof the ks ure also published in 
fine editions and fine bindings at higher prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Termsto Clubs 


I 

Robinson Crusoe, illus., § 

Munchausen,and Gulliver's Travels. illus., cents. 


lar may be sent in postage stamps. Address 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & 


only one in a place. 


sent free on request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or-by Express. Fractions of one dol- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Tribune Building, New York, 


Agencies :— Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert 
Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 
Chadwick; in smaller towns, the leading Bookseller, 


—The fifth volume of the Comte de Paris’s 


~APPLETONS’ 
SUMMER BOOK. 


For the Seaside, the Forest, the Camp, 
the Train, the Steamboat, the Arbor, 
and the Watering-Place. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING 
A GREAT NUMBER OF ARTICLES ON 
SUMMER ToPIcs, STORIES, SKETCHES, 
ADVENTURES, ETC., ETC. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


OUR SUMMER PLEASURE-PLACES. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —On the Eastern Shore; Cliffs at 
Mount Desert; the Isles of Shoals: C lifts, Port- 
land Harbor; Scenes on Lake Georxse; Lake 
Champlain, ‘Lake Memphre manner: Scenes at 
Newport: the Beach at Long Brancli; Lake Erie; 
a‘“«arrv’ in the Adirondacks: the Catskill 
Mountain House; Catskill Mountains; Corduroy 
Bridge, Mount Mansfield Road: Moan Holyoke; 
Scenes in Saratoga; Kocks at Mackinac. 


WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 


ILLUSTRATIOSS.—Anemones, or Sea-Flowers: Her- 
mit Crab with Sea Anemone on its She ‘ll; Clus- 
ter of Coral-VPoly ps; Star-Fish op a Rock; Ser- 
pent, or Brittle Star-Fish: Sea Egg, or Sea-Ur- 
chin; Sea Urchins lodged in the-Rocks they 
have excavated; Sea-Cue umber: Living Hydre- 
zoa; Dancing Scallops; Crab eating a Clam; 
The Decorator. 


TROUT-FISHING. 
BIRD-SHOOTING ON THE COAST OF 
NEW JERSEY. 


ILLUsTRaTIONS : Bird-Shooting in Creek; 
Curlew-Shooting; Atier Reed-Birds: shooting 
Robin-breasted Snipe: Meadow - Larks near 
Tuckerton; Tre Hunter; The Knowing One, 


AIR-PAINTING. 
THE HUNTER’S RETURN. 
With an Illustration. 
A MINIATURE MARINE AQUARIUM. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Marine Tank, Front View: Marine 
Tauk, Sige V 


HOW TO MAKE AN HERBARIUM. 
ABOUT FISHING; Trout-fishing, Bass- 


fishing, B!ue-fishing, Salmon-fishing, Cod-fish- 
ing. 

ILLustTRATIONS: Bass-fisoing in Rapids at Hell- 
Gate; Trolling for Blue-fish; Salmon-fishing in 
( ‘anada; Cod-fishing. 


A TRIP UP THE HUDSON. 


ILLustTRaTions: Day-Boat on the Hudson; Pali- 
sades and Palizaue Mountain House; Palisades 
above Nyac«<, with Distant View of Sing Sing; 
Croton Point; “Entrance to the liighlands: West 
Point; Cre’ Nest and Storm-King Mountaina, 
from Cold Spring. The Catskill Mountains; 
Source of the Hudson. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, as seen by 
an Englishman. 
With an Illustration.’ 
THE BIRDS OF THE BROOKSIDE. 
With an Illustration. 
VACATIONS IN COLORADO. 


ILLustTRATIONS: A Glimpse of Denver; Monument 
Park; Tower ot Babel, Garden of the Gods; 
Major Domo, Glen Eyrie: Kainbow Falls, Lite 
Pass; Clear Creek-Cation; Grey’s Peak; idaho 
Springs. 


THE STRAWBERRY PICKERS. (Se- 
lection from *‘Alice of Monmouth,” 
by E. C. STEDMAN.) 

HOW TO PRESERVE AUTUMN 

LEAVES. . 

NEW HAVEN SKETCHES: I. West 
Rock and its Environs; Il. East 
Rock. 


ILLusTRATIONS: West Rock: West Beach: East 
Rock; Old Fort, New Haven Harbor. 


WITCH-HAZEL. A Sonnet. 
MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING. 
SUMMER PICTURES. 


ILLustRaTivNs: A Nook on the Shore; An Artist in 
the Country; . nder the Cedar- Tree; * Fancy 
Free;’ A Picnic at the Isles of Shoals; Allin 
the gay and golden weather.’ 


THE SKIES. A Poem. 
‘“CAMPING OUT.” 
With an Illustration. 
ALONE BY THE SEA. A Poem from 
Ruckert. 
BLAKE’S FERRY. A Story. 
THE PINE-ROOT FENCE. A Poem. 
HOLIDAYS OFF THE BEATEN PATH. 
HOW I DINED ON THE BOULEVARD | 
DES ITALIENS. 
TAKING THE BLUE RIBBON AT THE 
COUNTY FAIR. 
A WESTERN ADVENTURE. 
LIFE ON A CALIFORNIA RANCH. 
DOGS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 
FIFTH AVENUE ON AN AUGUST 
NIGHT. (lllustrated.) 
NEW YORK AT THE SEASIDE, 
» (illustrated. ) 
An out-of-door book, full of the flower of the 
summer, a pleasing companion in the train or 


the steamboat, and full of suggestions for peo- 
ple thinking about their vacations. 


Large octavo. Copiously illustrated, with an 
exquisite design engraved on steel for the 
cover. 148 pages. Price 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on recipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, NewYork. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXII. No. 3. 


Che Home. 


BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. | 


By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


N most of the relations of life this command may be 
correctly understood, however imperfectly it is 
practiced. But in the marriage relation there appear 
to be conflicting opinions as to the relative duties of 
each of the parties. Doubtless many of the widely- 
differing rules laid down for them by self-constituted 
judges originate with that class who are supposed to 
imagine themselves the best qualified to decide on the 
duties and management of other people’s husbands, 
wives and children—the unmarried of both sexes. Ig- 
noring or avoiding the marriage relation, they feel at 
liberty to decide for those who have been caught just 
the duties incumbent on them. This is well enough, 
as it is. or should be, quite harmless. 

But even among those who are united for better or 
for worse no rule clearly defining the duties of each 
can be given. The difference in position, employ- 
ment, and natural traits of character makes this impos- 
sible. Laboring men—those who are compelled to 
struggle hard for the maintenance of their families—and 
men of unrefined characters are inclined to be too ex- 
acting as regards the duties which they think should be 
performed by their wives, or the amount of attention 
they are bound to. bestow on them. Students, profes- 
sional men, even when not lacking in sensibility or 
refinement, are often neglectful, or exacting, through 
that absent-mindedness common to those engrossed in 
intellectual pursuits. Some feel that a wife’s chief 
thought should be for the comfort of her husband; 
others that the husband is bound to shield his wife 
from all hardships or annoyances, and that a wise 
woman will look to him to bear her burdens for her. 

A woman who marries one who earns his living by 
the sweat of his brow will not be very likely to accept 
the position ignorant that she must share the toil and 
hardship, if any, in common with him. The danger 
will be that he may not realize how much more heavy, 
in comparison with the difference in their strength, are 
the burdens that rest on her than on himself. It is, 
doubtless, seeing such injustice, or thoughtlessness, 
that leads so mary to claim for a wife total exemption 
from burden-bearing, and women, especially among the 
more influential, refined and wealthy classes, to expect 
their husbands to shield them from every care. We 
are led to consider this matter from seeing several 
things in print which would seem to indicate that 
such is the husband’s duty to his wife, and that a wise 
woman best pleases him when she expects this from 
him. 

Meantime, if there is reason in this doctrine, pray 
what shall a wife do? Sit idle, a useless cumberer of 
the ground, or be a butterfly of fashion instead of the 
helpmeet we have supposed God ordained a woman to 
be? Noone will doubt that she has claims on her 
husband for courteous treatment, for attention, kind- 
ness and care, even beyond what gentlemen are bound 
to give to ladies in general. Such attentions are a 
wife’s due, and as-tokens of affectionate care are in- 
expressibly gratifying; but these are not ‘‘ bearing her 
burdens,” as some claim her husband should. Take a 
married woman’s life from one week’s end to the other, 
whatever burdens may fall to her lot in practical life. 
and, however earnestly her husband may desire to free 
her from them, how often can he be by her side at just 
the critical time when she would gladly have his as- 
sistance? If worth loving and respecting, a husband 
should have duties into which, if he would insure suc- 
cess, he is bound to throw the best energies and work- 
ing-force of his nature. How much time has he to 
bear his wife’s burdens, and lift from her all responsi- 
bilities? On the contrary, if by untiring application to 
business he supports his family comfortably, perhaps 
elegantly, should not the wife bear her own share of 
the burdens of life, and by so doing strengthen and 
develop her own character, instead of wishing to shift 
them on to her husband’s shoulders, so that she may 
float lazily,like thistle down through theair—and as use- 
lessly—while he bears the burdens and heat of the day 
unaided’ by her? If she is able and willing to go hand 
in hand with bim, doing cheerfully her full share, using 
the strength God gives, knowing that the unused 
talents rust, and by her love and sympathy aiding and 
strengthening him, why—why should he love and re- 
spect her less, or think her labor unfeminine? Why 
not love, honor, and admire her infinitely more for 
such efficiency ? 

Many wives, loving and honoring their husbands 
devotedly, and estimating their mental powers through 
the exaggeration and extravagance of love, perhaps, 
in the spirit of self-sacrifice will assume burdens far 
beyond their strength; but not because they do not 
acknowledge the broader shoulders, larger courage 
and greater strength of their liege lords. Is it not 
rather through an excess of honor and reverence; a 


love that makes all burdens a pleasure, that bears up 
superior to pains and weakness, or death itself, if by 
this devotion they may relieve the honored head of 
their kingdom from any care or responsibility that im- 
pedes his mental or intellectual efforts? Why, if con- 
scious of that kind of executive force—the head and 
hand power which is necessary to make their home 
comfortable—should not the wife gladly accept that 
part of the labor—‘‘ burdens,” if any choose so to call 
it— which will most conduce to the highest welfare of 
the household? ° 


A good husband would doubtless be well pleased 


when asked to render any service that will be helpful 
to his wife, and to volunteer it at all times, if he had 
no other responsibility or aim in life. But if worthy 
a true woman’s devotion he should find something 
nobler before him than to make his wife a wax doll, 
compelling the winds off heaven to touch her lightly. 
If he owes no service to the world, no allegiance to 
his Maker that demands the best use of all his facul- 
ties to be actively employed for the improvement of 
mankind, he should at least avoid teaching his wife to 
exact service from him which she is abuudantly able 
to perform herself. A man whose “ highest pleasure” 
is to bear his wife’s burdens (we should call them du- 
ties) is acting selfishly. To secure this highest pleas- 
ure he is making the woman whom God has given him 
weak, inefficient and childishly selfish; is dwarfing 
half of her life, and causing her to bury talents for 
which she will be called to give a strict account. It is 
not manly, it is not the highest type of love, for any 
man to do this. It is weak, babyish, wicked, for a 
wife to allow her husband to indulge her to her own 
spoiling. It is cruel for a man to exact overwork and 
hardship from his wife, as is often the case among the 
laboring classes, and allow her to give her life for his 
service without even the recompense of appreciation 
of her efforts; but in the wealthy literary and intel- 
lectual strata of society the error is entirely different, 
but equally, if not far more, injurious. Over. indul- 
gence breaks down character even more than arigorous, 
exacting rule. The latter weakens the body; the for- 
mer enervates the character and destroys all mental 
strength. True conjugal happiness is found not in 
taking burdens from one to cumber the other, but in 
united efforts. 

In the highest, holiest type of wifely-love there is 
always a large proportion of mother-love; that kind 
which finds deeper pleasure in watching over, shield- 
ing, guarding, warding off trouble from him in whom 
is centered a woman’s holiest affection, than in being 
watched over and shielded herself. To spend and be 
spent for him is her chief joy. To watch and nurse is 
woman’s holiest work; not to be pampered, petted 
and kept from care and responsibility until she becomes 
the most useless thing on earth—a helpless baby in a 
woman's form. 

The best of men seldom comprehend or interpret 
the full value of a wife’s devotion; nor do they under- 
stand that‘it is not so much being waited upon, looked 
after, relieved from all responsibility that will increase 
her happiness as being spoken to tenderly; appre- 
ciated, honored, loved. Some men rule, govern, con- 
trol their wives in every movement and call it love. 
They feel that she can have no individual taste or 
wishes, but thwart her in all that gives her free voli- 
tion or independent action, and disregard her rights 
in those things that are hardest to bear, and-expect 
her to see that it is all for love. When the pressure 
bears too heavily she may retort, be angry, grieve; but 
ah! how much it takes to loosen the tie, to lessen her 
care and watchfulness over his comfort and interest, 
to cool the love or change it to formal duty or indiffer- 
ence! For the wife to help herself, to be united with 
her husband, to labor with him, each doing respectively 
that portion of the whole for which God has respect- 
ively fitted them, but always unitedly—this is true 
union, true marriage, the true rendering of the com- 
mand: ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” 


A SUMMER JOURNAL. 


By ELAINE GOODALE. 


SkY FARM, July 2. 
Hold a group of meadow grasses 
Up against a warm blue sky: 
You may search the wide world over, 
Bu* you never will discover 
A more perfect harmony 
Than aspray of meadow grasses, 
Brown and purple meadow grasses, 
Touched by every wind tbat passes, 
Held against a soft blue sky. . 
—{Dora Read Goodale. 
N the breezy summer mornings, when a myriad of 
green leaves stir softly on richly canopied boughs, 
and the meadows are crisp with nodding-fruited 
grasses, and all in their glistening prime, a not un- 
pleasing accompaniment to the twitter of birds and 
the boom of insects is the musical hum of the mowing 


machine. Shading my eyes with one hand I look 


across at the clumsy-wheeled vehicle, with a steady 
pair of sober old horses, and a man perched jauntily 
atop, catching now and then the steely glitter of 
saw-toothed knives, and hearkening to the loud con- 
tinuous drone of smooth-running machinery. 

But few of us are satisfied with looking, and, how- 
ever picturesque the scene from vine-shaded lattice 
and marble threshold, the hay-field is itself a lovelier 
trysting-place. Following in the wake of the team 
along the fresh-cut swathe, we stoop to gather up a 
handful of the dainty field flowers, too willingly let 
die. This pale lobelia, with its ‘slender loose spike of 
delicate blue; the darker and denser purple of this 
rough-leaved heal-all; these daisies, audacious, yet fine 
and tremulous as well, and these brown papery heads 
of yellow clover! How subtly charming their natural 
mingling with airy purplish panicles of grass, and how 
soon, alas! the modest and attractive garland, ‘so 
light, so cool with dew,” wilts in the direct rays of 
the noonday sun! 

Along the hedges a fringe of ferns sets off the deli- 
cate rose of dogbane, and the cream white of the’ 
broad-bosomed elder; while raspberries hang their 
tempting clusters on many a leafy spray, and for the 
venturesome palate there are drooping stems of dark 
astringent choke-cherries to be had for the tasting. Or 
when the creaking hay-rake, like a huge spider, tilts 
up and down the field, we fall at length on the long 
windrow, a warm luxurious cushion along the dry 
stubble, and lie with eyes closed and hats pulled down 
upon our foreheads inhaling the fine scent of new- 
mown hay and basking in the afternoon sun. 

July 5. 

There is surely a delicious something which is both 
rest and freedom in the very blissful abandon so faint- 
ly shadowed forth above; yet after two days of unre- 
strained gypsying one is fain to believe it only a dis- 
tant prelude or soft accompaniment to the real drama 
whose actors move and whose scenes are shifted before 
our very eyes. It is well that the mechanical advances 
of an ingenious age have not wholly destroyed the 
poetry of labor, and, notwithstanding a noticeable ab- 
sence of hand work, together with the rude grace of 
rakes and scythes, the time of hay-making may per- 
haps present more broad and varied attractions than 
any other special season. The work itself, it is said, 
has lost much of its early importance, while gaining 
wonderfully in ease and rapidity; and still there are 
long, hot days in the hay-field, broken only by the 
sound of the dinner-horn or by an occasional gulp of 
root beer or ‘‘ sweetened water ” from the covered pail 
in the maple shade. 

The early stages of the work already hiuted at are 
full of an indescribable freshness and charm; but with 
the heaping into cocks comes the hey-dey of the chil- 
dren. What merry romps are now in order, what 
games of ‘‘hide and seek” or ‘‘ puss in the corner,” 
till, flushed and heated, crumpled and berry-stained, 
they are lifted to the top of the swaying load and 
borne in triumph to the mow! _ 

_ Accidents, too, will happen in the hay-field, even 
among the four-leaf clovers, and the goldy grasses, 
and the pale-green kKaty-dids: dresses will get torn 
and brown locks filled with hay-seed; and once a tiny 
pin, a grass-green beetle set in gold, was dropped on 
top of a load, and, sifting through to the ground, was 
picked up uninjured next morning. | 

But the softest and most sylvan charm of all is 
reserved for the tender twilight, when its votaries 
are pillowed on yielding heaps scattered through the 
fragrant dusk about the meadow, when myriad fire- 
flies flash and tingle amid the green, and the touch 
of a sleeve in the dark brings a sense of nearness 
which months of commonplace daily contact cannot 


give. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


|The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

LAWN TENNIS.—The game of Tennis is one of great an- 
tiquity. It originated in France, and has been played in 
England since the thirteenth century. Some of the early 
English kings are mentioned in history as having been — 
skillful players, while among the gentry of that country it 
has always been a popular diversion. Originally it was 
practiced in a covered court, like the modern game of 
racket, which, is, indeed, its legitimate descendant. Its 
adaptation tothe lawn or field is of recent date, in re- 
sponse to the 'demand for some out-of-door sport to take 
the place of croquet, and has already proved widely popu- 
lar in England. In this country, where it bas been intro— 
duced not more than two years, it promises to become not 
less prevalent; and it is for the benefit of those who are 
now inquiring about the game that we give the following 
hints: 

The implements are a net made of woven white cord; two 
posts, between which tbe net is to be suspended; the racket 
or bat, consisting of a handle into which is dovetailed an 
oval band of wood six or eight inches in diameter, with 
catgut tightly stretched in double or single folds; and the 
balls, made of rubber covered with felting, chamois, can- 
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vas or cloth, about two and a quarter inches in diameter 
and weighing a little less than two ounces. 

The game is played by two, four or six persons in a 
rectangular court, seventy-eight feet long, and thirty or 
thirty-six feet broad, according to whether it is to be used 
for single or double-handed games. These dimensions 
may be enlarged or reduced, maintaining the same pro- 
portion. The court must be marked out on the lawn either 
by grass lines grown longer than the grass in and out of 
the court, or by liming lines carefully drawn, or by tape 
held down by pins, and is divided lengthwise by a liue 
drawn through the middle, and into equal stib-courts by 
the net—which is stretched at right angles across the 
middle of the whole ground. The sub courts are in turn 
partitioned by lines running parallel with the net, equi- 
distant from it and the ends of the court. ; 

In a court intended for single-handed games the net is 
thirty-three feet in length, and for double, forty-two feet, 
so that in both cases it extends beyond the side-lines of the 
court. The posts which support it should be from six to 
ten feet in height. The height of the net, the lower border 
of which always reaches to the ground, is in proportion to 
the size of the court, the proper elevation for a single game 
being three feet inthe middle, in a double game four 
feet, and in both instances four and three-fourths feet at 
the posts. 

The game is begun by tossing up a racket for choice of 
court or service. The winner of the toss elects, and there- 
upon the players take their positions in the opposite 
courts. The one who has the first service becomes the 
hand in. Standing on tbe base-lines of his court, or either 
side of the middle line, he bats or serves the ball into the 
innerand diagonally opposite section of his adversary’s 
court. A failure to do this, either by striking or not reach- 
ing the net, or driving the ball so hard that it falls outside 
the limits of the whole opposite court, puts his hand out. 
A failure from any other cause is a fault, two of which in 
succession make the same result. If his first stroke is 
successful, his adversary mi return the ball from its 
first bounce, so t it sball go over the net into any 
part of the court opposite. A failure counts one for 
the hand-in, who then changes to the other side of the 
middle line, and serves again. But if the stroke is good, 
the serving party must return the ball, either from the fly 
or first bounce, or be hand-out. If he succeeds in return- 
ing it, but if his adversary fails to send it back, he has 
scored again. When from any of the causes mentioned 
the server is put out his opponent becomes hand-in, and 
the game goes on in the way described. From this account 
it will be seen tbat no score can be made but by the hand- 
in, and that the efforts of the hand-out must be directed 
towards putting his adversary out and himself in as soon 
as possible. 

This description applies only to games in which but one 
player on a side is engaged. When there are more than 
one, the whole side must be put out before the other 
is hand-in, excep that a failure in the first service puts 
the whole side out. Inthe double game, one of the players 
serves for his side through an inning, and when that is 
finished the service goes to a player on the opposite side. 
His inning over, the service returns to the player on the 
other side who has not already served.- 

This description is, of course, only general. More ex- 
plicit instructions may be obtained by sending to the 
manufacturers of the necessary apparatus for a copy 
of their. rules. The advantages of the game are obvi- 
ous. It supplies healthful exercise, active interest and 
wholesome competition, without the liability to disputes 
and ill-feeling which too often characterize the game of 


croquet. 


Having been an invalid and a sufferer through weary 
years, I was much interested in the communication of ‘‘D.” 
regarding flowers. Would that all God’s suffering ones 
(and they are many) might find our little flower friends so 
helpful and comforting, so full of sweet suggestions of 
God’s love and tender watch-care overus! We cannot 


always pray, nor every moment think of heaven, and yet 


our hearts may be the home of sweet and beautiful thoughts; 
grateful thoughts, that, though shut away from the busy 
world and its pleasures, we have still so much left. If we 
have learned to use our eyes and ears aright they make a 
little world in themselves for us; and who that has experi- 
enced it does not know how much of sweetest, purest en- 
joyment may come to us through a simple wild-flower or a 
bird-song? So generous is nature that even from so narrow 
a point of view as a window she gives us mapy delicious 
glimpses, if we will but look and listen—a sunset, perhaps, 
a glimpse of far-blue hills, a robin’s song; or, failing these, 
there is always the blue vault of heaven with its glorious 
company of clouds—soft, white, fleecy clouds—that look 
like angel bands; or the still more lovely upper clouds 
—long bands of purest white, whose edges are laced and 
broidered in most delicate and intricate patterns; these 
are surely ours. So, while our friends are seeking it 
abroad, let us see if there be not some beauty left behind 
for us who have pain for a constant companion, and whose 
— wanderings must be those of the imagination and 

ancy. 

” ** For he who wanders widest lifts 

No more of beauty’s jealous veils 

Than he who from his doorway sees 

The miracle of flowers and trees, 

Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 

And from cloud minarets hears the sunset call to prayer. 


Mrs. E. S. F. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


To the Christian Union : 

I get along so easily with my ‘‘ little baby,” nights, that 
I would like others to know how I do it. I found that it 
was iajuring my eyes to warm the food in the night—the 


2 


sudden light after sleeping. In winter it cannot be done 
without exposure to a delicate person even if everything 
is by the bed. I know that some mothers warm the milk 
and put the bottles under the pill’ w, but that would not be 
safe in warm weather. So I conceived the plan of corking 
it air-tight. I heat the milk for two bottles almost boiling 
bot, fill the bottles entirely full, and cork them imme- 
diately. The one that I want to give the baby first I cool 
a little by setting it a few moments into cold water. Then 
I do them up in separate towels and put them under a pil- 
low at the foot of the bed. The hottest bottle will keep 
warm till morning, and perfectly fresh and sweet. I 
always taste or smell before putting the nipples on. I have 
the nipples in a cup of a water with a pinch of borax in it 
by the bed. It takes but a moment to remove the cork 


and put on the nipple, and before baby can get wide awake. 


Lately she sleeps from seven at night till six in the morn- 
ing, only partly waking once to take her bottle. She is 
much better nights than my three other babies at the 
breast, and healthier and stronger. She has two teeth, is 
nearly seven months old, and has not been sick a day. 

Perhaps this plan of heating the milk so hot would not do 
when common is used. I use the Swiss condensed milk, re- 
duced with oat meal water. In large cities condensed milk 
must be a great thing for babies, where it is so difficult to 
get pure milk. I would like to tell just how I prepare it, 
only I know you would not have the room for it. If any 
mother would like to know more particulars I would be 
happy to correspond with her. I am delighted with my 
success so far with the bottle. It was thought necessary to 
have a wet nurse for the baby before this. They are to be 
avoided if possible. 

I tind a great deal of good advice for the bour in The 
Christian Union, and sometimes it has called to my mind 
experiences that I have been half inclined to send, that 
you might make use of them if you thought test. 

From A MOTHER. 


@Our Poung Folks. 


WITH A HOB. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 


LARKE TOWNSEND sat in his father’s pew, to 

all appearance entirely absorbed in the sermon. 

Such attention was very gratifying to the deacon, for 

this, his only son, had usually preferred to spend his 

summer Sundays in the woods, or in a hammock 
under the trees. 

Naturally this was a sore point with his father, and 
now the old man drew a long breath and settled him- 
self comfortably to listen. ‘‘If Clarke would come to 
church without being teased, and pay such devout 
attention tothe service, then there was a change some- 
where,” the deacon told himself. He had been brought 
up in the Congregational Church, and never had the 
slightest temptation to depart from its teachings. A 
sermon might be poorly constructed, and poorly de- 
livered, but it was a sermon still, and the minister 
who gave it voice was an object of the deepest venera- 
tion. Between father and son in such matters there 
was no point of resemblance. Clarke gave no quarter 
to stupidity. He knew the value of a thought and was 
keenly susceptible to the influence of eloquence. He 
was a natural logician, and could corner even a min- 
ister if his premises were not correct. He was also 
possessed of good taste, and had as thorough a regpect 
for a well rounded period as his father had for a point 
of doctrine. The minister on this occasion was one 
lately ordained, and the Congregational Church of ——, 
N. H., was his first charge. If our critical college 


| student had listened as attentively as he appeared to 


he could not fail tohave been pleased. Matter and man- 
ner were far above the average; but the truth was the 
young man had attended church for no other purpose 
than to have a little time to himself, to think. There 
was company at home, and he could not count on one 
undisturbed forenoon. It rained a little, and both 
woods and hammock were out of the question, and 
now, though he sat very still, and looked the young 
minister straight in the face, he saw nothing but the 
shadow of his own trouble, heard nothing but the 
voice of his own misery. When the service was over 
he walked out of church because other people did, and 
not because he was aware of the benediction. At the 
dinner table the sermon was inquired about, and the 
deacon, turning to his son, said with a smile, ‘‘ Ask 
Clarke. He never took his eyes from the minister all 
the time he was preaching. ‘Tell ’em about it, my boy.” 

‘*What I heard was well enough,” Clarke, replied, 
coldly. ‘‘The sermons of young ministers are mostly 
alike,’’ he added, ‘‘and when you have listened to one 
green-horn effort you have heard them all.” 

‘* Well, I declare,” said the deacon, looking very 
much surprised and disappointed. ‘After this I 
sha’n’t know what to believe. Why, your behavior, 
Clarke, would have deceived the very elect.” 

‘* Why don’t ministers, old and young,” said Clarke, 
without noticing his father’s remark, ‘tell folks what 
to do when they are in trouble, instead of generalizing 
and speculating, and describing another state of exist- 
ence that they don’t know anything about? I have 
heard a few sermons that had some vitality in them, 


some help, some courage, some self-denial, but take 
them as a lot they are unmitigated bosh.” 

The young man had been led on to say more than he 
intended, as folks often are when suffering from self- 
inflicted pain. | 

‘* You told the truth, Clarke; you didn’t hear; that’s 
a fact,” said the deacon, with a sorrowful shake of the 
head. ‘‘Mr. Vinton did preach to those that were in 
trouble, and especially to young men who have gone 
astray. There was one thing he said that I didn’t 
quite agree with, though maybe the reason is that I 
haven’t got the rightsof it exactly. ‘To make some 
children dread the fire,’ says he, ‘they have got to be 
burned. Nothing else’ll do. It is bright, it is attrac- 
tive,’ says he, ‘and they will see what it is made of. 
Then there are children,’ says he, ‘who take the fire on 
trust. They know it’s hot, and they keep their fingers 
out of it.’ It’s my opinion that Mr. Vinton thinks that 
the children who get burned couldn’t learn about fire 
any Other way. Now, I don’t know whether he means 
just that or not.” | 

‘* Even that may be only another way of saying that 
we must all work out our own salvation,” said Clarke, 
with a kind of interest in his tone. 

‘“* Yes, yes,” the deacon responded; ‘‘ but we must 
work out our own saivation with fear and trembling. 
That makes a different thing of it, you see, Clarke.” 

The young manmade no answer to this; but his face, 
as he left the dinner-table, was crimson to the very 
temples. 

The next morning Clarke started betimes for the 
woods. It had cleared away by noon the day before, 
and everything out of doors was bright and beautiful. 
When he reached his favorite place he found some one 
was there before him. This was very annoying, and 


| doubly so when he discovered the intruder to be the 


young minister. A great buffalo robe was spread out 
on the grass, and here the dominie lay at full length. 

‘* How are you?” he said, lazily, as Clarke came in 
sight. ‘‘ Jolly morning, isn’t it!” 

_ This was a strange salute from a minister, Clarke 
thought; but somehow it attracted him, and instead 
of walking away, as he had at first intended, he saun- 
tered toward the buffalo robe. 

‘‘ Ydu look disengaged,” said Clark good-naturedly ; 
‘‘ but if you are here to write a sermon, or think a ser- 
mon, I won't disturb you.” 

Throw yourself down here,;*-said Mr. Vinton, with 
a pat of the buffalo robe. ‘‘I keep this shaggy bed-quilt 
in the shed garden so as to insure against rheumatism 
after arain. Ido,’ he continued, as Clarke accepted 
the invitation, ‘‘ sometimes find tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, and sermons in stones, but not 
usually Mondays.”’ | 

‘*Why not Mondays?” Clarke inquired. 

‘* Because action and reaction are equal, I guess,” 
the minister replied. ‘‘ There is a good deal of 
comfort to be extracted from natural philosophy,” he 
added. 

And some from Shakespeare,’ Clarke answered, 
with alaugh. ‘‘I didn’t expect to hear a quotation 
from ‘ As You Like It’ this morning.” 

‘‘ And from such a quarter,” Mr. Vinton remarked. 
‘*T didn’t finish the quotation: ‘books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everythinyg.’”’ 

‘*T should judge from your tone, Mr. Vinton,” said 
Clarke, with some hesitation, ‘‘ that you indorsed this 
broad statement of Shakespedre’s.”’ 

‘¢ And why not, man?” said the minister, raising him- 
self on his elbow and looking searchingly at his com- 
panion. 

‘“‘It seemed to me more poetic than theological, 
that’s all,” said Clarke, painfully aware that the minis- 
ter’s eyes were fixed upon his face. e 

‘‘ There is something very much askew with you, my 
boy,” the gentleman remarked. ‘‘I saw it yesterday. 
You appeared to pay very strict attention to the ser- 
mon but I told my wife I didn’t believe you heard a 
word of it.” 

Clarke laughed. ‘‘ Your remark was in order,” he 
said; then after a pause, ‘‘] am askew, Mr. Vinton 
and I don’t see how I am ever going to get straight 
again. It seems like an organic disease, and such are, 
as you know, incurable. This is one reason, I presume, 
that I am not able to see good in everything.”’ 

‘*‘ There may be good in organic disease,’’ the minis- 
ter replied. ‘‘ But don’t beat round the bush. Tell me 
what is the matter, and perhaps I may be able to help 
you.” 

This was a singular turn of the wheel, Clarke thought. 
He was drawn to confess his sin and its consequences 
to the very man he had spoken of so contemptuously 
only the day before. The young man was naturally 
frank and honest, and he hesitated a little before 
speaking. Then he said: 

‘‘T didn’t hear your sermon yesterday morning, Mr. 
Vinton, and yet I was méan enough to say very un- 
kind things both of it and of you to my tather and 
others.” 

‘*When a man has gouged his own flesh the hurt of it © 
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is very apt to make him unkind and in ust,” the minister 
replied. ‘‘I suspect when your father was praising my 
sermon, Townsend, you felt a good deal like a rat ina 
I know the feeling of it because I’ve been 


corner. 
there. I rather think,’ he added slowly, ‘‘that you are 
in debt. I think that you have recently— only recently 


—been drawn into dissipations. I think also that you 
are very much ashamed of yourself, and very much 
worried about your indebtedness. Have I hit the 
case?” 

‘‘Perfectly,” Clarke replied. selling some 
valuable books from my library, and my diamond studs, 
I have paid all but three hundred and fifty dollars. 
My father is in no condition to help me, and if he were 
I couldn’t ask him. My creditor declares his intention 
of coming here this week and blowing the whole thing. 
I am not sure but it would kill my father if he were to 
find it out. You see it is just about as bad as it can 
be.” 

‘‘Not if you have learned anything from it!” said_ 
the minister thoughtfully. ‘‘If the consequences of 
dissipation and debt cause you to avoid dissipation and 
debt in the future, then your experience, bad as it is, 
has good init. Now if I were in your place I should 
go to work.” 

‘But what can I do?” Clarke inquired eagerly. 
‘“‘T have answered advertisements ever since I got 
back, but it is impossible to get a clerkship—or any- 
thing else.”’ 

‘‘Then go to work in the dirt. Hire out for the 

best you can get; to make hay, or hoe onions, or any- 
_ thing else there is to do. I heard Squire Allen say 
yesterday that he would give two dollars and a half a 
day for a good hand. You can earn more than half of 
it this summer, and then by economy you can save the 
rest.” 

‘“‘It seems to me now I would hoe onions for the 
rest of my life to get out of this scrape,” said Clarke ; 
‘“but I don’t see what that’ll do for the present emer- 
gency.” 

“Tf you will allow me, Townsend, I will go to-mor- 
row and see your creditor. If you are willing to work 
I am willing and glad to help you. You see, it will be 
only a change of creditors, and if you find the new one 
very exacting no doubt there will be some good in 
that.” 

It was some time before Clarke spoke. He felt wilt- 
ed—‘“‘ broken up,” as he expressed it. ‘* My experi- 
ence has, I believe, taught me many things,” he said at 
last, ‘‘and your kindness has finished the business. I 


will try to prove myself worthy of it as long as I live.” |. 


The two men shook hands heartily, and Clarke add- 
ed: ‘‘I think I had better go now and see if Squire 
Allen will take me.” 

‘““What will you tell your father?” the minister 


inquired. 


“That you advised me to go to hoeing onions,” - 


Clarke replied, with a laugh. ‘‘That will probably 
satisfy him; but if he asks too many questions I shall 
be obliged to tell him I am working off a debt. But 
wasn't it strange that I should meet you this morning, 
and all this should result from it?” 

“¢There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them as ‘we will,’” the minister quoted, rever- 
ently. 

‘¢ That means special providences?’”’ Clarke asked. 

“Tt means God’s love and God’s care, my boy. It 
means that no human being can get in a scrape, and 
honestly want to get out, but God is there to help 
him.” 

Squire Allen did want a hand, but he was afraid 
that Clarke’s was a little too white. However, after 
many questions and great apparent curiosity, he was 
retained. Deacon Townsend didn’t quite know what 
to make of it, but a talk with the minister settled his 
mind, and the young man was left free to work out his 
debt. Scarcely a day passed during the summer that 
Mr. Vinton did not join his friend in the potato field or 
the onion patch. Sometimes he took a hoe and went 
to work, at other times he would talk of the sermon 
he was thinking about, or of a book he was reading, or 
a new meaning to some verse in the Bible, or the ap- 
propriateness of this or that quotation from Shakes- 
peare, Clarke growing stronger and more self-reliant 
all the time. At the close of the season he had earned 
nearly two hundred dollars. When he gave it to the 
minister he said, with a suspicious moisture in his 
eyes, ‘‘There is what I have earned in dollars and 
cents; but you were physician, Mr. Vinton, as well as 
minister and friend. I am glad to have earned it, but 
in comparison with the peace, strength and courage I 
have dug out of the ground this summer the money is 
nowhere.” 

‘*T knew a hoe would be a means of grace to you,” 
the minister answered; ‘‘and when I saw you so will- 
ing to grasp it and go to work I felt sure of you.” 

The next day Clarke Townsend entered his senior 
year at Yale, and distinguished it by close study, tem- 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
NE of my boys came into the house to-day in a 
high state of indignation. His lips were white, 
and he trembled with excitement so that I could with 
difficulty understand his trouble. It came out that a 
tiny little chicken had been lamed by the abuse of a 
much bigger one. ‘‘Mean! Wasn’t it, mamma?” said 
he. ‘Of course it was mean,” I said; ‘‘it’s always 
mean for one who is bigger to tease or trouble a little 
one; very mean;” and as I repeated it with some em- 
phasis he looked up with some questioning in his 
eyes, and then a somewhat meeker expression came 
into them as be turned them toward the little brother 
and sister; and I think he remembered that it had 
sometimes been a fault of his to laugh at the fretful- 
ness which his mischief aroused in the smaller ones. 
In a moment he turned and said, ‘‘ Yes, mamma, it is 
mean.” I know what he meant. He was not then 
thinking about the chicken. 

Such a host of cousins are introducing themselves 
in charming letters that we shall soon get through the 
hundreds and upinto the thousands. I am glad that 
among the new ones the old friends still continue to 
appear. We do not forget them; do we? 


BROOKLYN, May 5. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I received your pretty card and send you my thanks. 
I was very giad that my sister won a prize; as giad as if I 
had won one myself. 
Iam not going to school now, asIam not very well; 
to go after vacation. Mamma teaches me at home. 
Could you tell me “Beggar’s’’ address? I have some pa- 
pers I would like to send ber. 
Edith and I have been counting the number of books, chap- 
ters and verses inthe Bible. Perbaps some of the nieces and 
nephews would like to know how many thereare. Thereare 
66 books, 1,139 chapters and 30,889 verses. 
Edith, Charlie and Mamma send their love. 
I weuld like to have your picture; when I get mine taken I 
will send you one. Your affectionate piece, 


hope 


FLORENCE W. 


I hope you received ‘‘Beggar’s” address and sent the 
papers. Theinformation about the Bible is very in- 
teresting; but don’t forget, while you are finding out 
how the Bible is divided, to take into your heart the 
teaching itself. Make David's prayer, ‘‘ Lead me in 
Thy truth and teach me,” yours. Often as I re- 
call the names of my nephews and nieces I lift my 
earnest prayer for them that this may be the great 
object of their lives: to know, and become like, the 
dear Saviour. Should I never see you here, let us 
ook to see each other with him in our home above. 


TROY GROVE, June 21. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

As you asked me to write to you again I willtry. Jeanie 
thanks you very much for the pretty card you sent her. I 
go to school now and like my teacher, as we all do. School is 
out in two weeks, now. I believe in girls learning to do 
house work as well as sitting in a parlor doing nothing, which 
is a chance [ don’t very often get; but Iget plenty of work to 
do. Dorothy's letters are very nice, especially about ber 
flowers and the books she reads. I would like to see her 
flower beds very much. We take the ‘** Youth’s Companion” 
and like it, but Jeanie and I want to see you first. Nanno’s 
letter was very nice; tell ber that I am half Irish. But I must 
stop ; with love for the cousins and a kiss for yourself, 

I remain your loving niece, ELIza C. 


Of course I believe in girls having to do housework, 
and I believe in their having something to do when 
they have a chance to sit down inthe parlor. Learn: 
all you can for every duty in life. It may be well for 
you to fit yourself to converse intelligently, manage 
yourself quietly and gracefully, and in other ways pre- 
pare for intelligent parlor life as well as kitchen life. 
Remember that work for the body, preparing its food 
and its clothing, is not all there is to do here. I should 
like to see Dorothy’s flower beds. The drought spoiled 
mine this year. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Last Saturday I went to ieiind the day with my grandma, 
and when I came home I was very mucb surprised and de- 
lighted to find a pretty card for me from you. I have put it 
in the very front of my scrap-book, right under a very hand- 
some monogram of my name that papa painted forme. I 
was a little disappointed in not getting a prize, but next time 
I will be more careful in copying. You see, I cannot write as 
well as [can spell. I think you had better adopt Judge Puck 
Buttons, not as a nephew exactly, but as company for the 
nephews and nieces; and then,as company for the Judge, 
you will want our pug dog, Budge. The family could not 
help loving him, be is so kind and affectionate, and then he is 
full of fun and very fond of music. He sings so loud, to 
trills and the scales, that he has to be kept out of the room 
when sister takes her music lesson, and it almost breaks bis 
heart. I think be must be wiser than the e, for he would 
not swallow buttons, but prefers candyj{ and sugar, and ap- 
ples, and grapes, and cake, and nuts, and all the nice things 
that children love. It would make a very long letter, or 1 
would tell you of some of his wise little ways. I, for one, 
say, yes; let us have a few nice dogs in our family; and my 
little sister could not live without a cat, and some of your 
nieces must have a canary, and I see others already have 
plants and bugs, etc. ; so we bid fair to be quite a “ happy 
family.’”’ 

I bope you will not consider me tardy in returning thanks 
for the card which you kindly sent me, because I do not have 
time to write except on Friday afternoons and Saturdays. 

Yours truly, ; GEORGIA H. 


perance and{square dealing. 


Now if you gould see the Judge’s picture you would 


not think any dog could be wiser than he. Still, I 
think I should consider a dog more discreet who chose 
candy rather than buttons for a delicacy. Our dog, 
Benjie, used to make very funny attempts to sing when 
he heard a violin. He seems now to have outlived his 
singing days, and is very sober and sedate. I will cer- 
tainly excuse your tardiness if you will excuse my 
delay in printing; but, do you see, you gave me no date! 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I AM GOING .TO WRITE TO YOU. MY PAPA 
TAKES THE CHRISTIAN UNION. I READ SOME 
OF THE LETTERS THAT YOUR NIECES WRITE 


TO YOU. I LIKE THEM VERY MUCH. 


I AM GETTING A COLLECTION OF STAMPS. 
I HAVE 181. MY BROTHER IS GETTING SOME 
TOO. 
I HAVE TWO SISTERS AND ONE BROTHER. 
I WAS EIGHT YEARS OLDIN MAY. MY BIRTH- 
DAY IGOT TWO BOOKS. ONE WAS “SIX LIT- 
TLE COOKS” AND THE OTHER “THROUGH 
THE LOOKING GLASS,” AND TWO STAMPS, 
FOUR PLANTS, A FAN, A BIRTHDAY CAKE, 
AND SOME MONEY. I HAD FOURTEEN PREsS- 
ENTS ALTOGETHER. 
I THINK I HAVE WRITTEN LONG ENOUGH. 
SO GOOD-BY, 
FROM YOUR LOVING LITTLE NIECE, | 
ELLEN T. 
P.S.—I HAVE WRITTEN YOU ONE A LONG 
TIME AGO, BUT I THINK YOU DID NOT GET 
IT, SO [| THOUGHT I WOULD WRITE YOU 
AGAIN. 
Thank you for writing again. I must see what be- 
came of your other letter. It won’t do to have so much 
labor lost. You print very neatly. Let me see how 
well you can write a letter. 


° Bust!i, Chautauqua Co., June 14, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I have wanted to become one of your nieces fora long 
time, so to-day 1 will write youa letter. 1 live on a farm. 
and goto school. Ihavea‘mile to walk. We havea real good 
school and nineteen scholars. We have a melodeon, but I 
have never taken-but one term of lessons. Ma has taken The 
Christian Union for five years. We think we can’t get along 
withoutit. [ read all thestories in itand your writing desk. 
I have never read very much. I attend school so steadily 
that Idon’t havetime. I have read “John Halifax,” “Adam 
Bede,” and “Robinson Crusoe.” 1 think that is very inter- 
esting. I must tell you about our visits tothe Panama rocks. 
A short time ago a party of us went there. They are very 
beautiful and curious. They are visited by many people 
every summer. Wealso went fishing on Chautauqua Lake, 
caught some fish, and got beautiful water lilies. Have lived 
on a farm all my life. Never was in any cities but Jamestown 
and Bradford, Penn. I have written a pretty long letter, and 
will say good-by, with much love from . 
E. DEETTE N. 


What a funny name your town has! How did it get 
it? Chautauqua lake is very beautiful, I know, but I 
do not know about the Panama rocks. What is their 
peculiarity? Have youever been toany of the Sunday 
School and other Assemblies at Fair Point? Itis a 
grand place to learn about many things, anda very in- 
teresting place—at least it has been so to me. I should 
rather get water lilies than fishes from the water. 
Have you ever tried to have a water lily garden? 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND. 

1. In New Hampshire. 2. Part of the body. 3. Gloomy; 
dismal. 4. A manufacturing town in tbe Eastern States. 5. 
Light-headed. 6. Theruler of Algiers. 7. In San Francisco. 

LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
SQUARE REMAINDER. 

Behead the words meaning: 1,a bundle; 2, an insect; 3,a 
chair—and leave a word-square, as follows: 1,a drink; 2, a 
fleld; 3, to consume. D. 

TRANSFORMATIONS. 
8. E. W. asks to have changed, one letter at a time, Oxen 
to Cows, and Sheep to Goats. 
CHARADE. 
To find my first to Asia go— 
(That is too far, you say’) 
My second seek in autumn-time 
Along the roadside gay ; 


My whole inside the garden-gate 
: No doubt you oft have seen: 
*Tis white and pink and purple, tco, 
But first of all ’tis green. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 


‘ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 30. 
Square Words.— 


A GE D 
GORE AC RE 
DES K NES T 


Transformations.—Head, held, holp, fold, food, foot. Bean, beak, peak, 
perk, pork. Walk, wal/, will, wile,wide, ride. Fire, fore, tort, sort: 
shot, show, snow. (Another method of obtaining the resultis given by 
our friend J.M. Fire, wire, wore, worn, snow.) 

Rhomboid.— , BAEC 

BAT 
ROA D 

Enigma of Authors.—‘* Great things are achieved only by great exer- 
tions, and glory was never the reward ot sloth.” 

Answers received from Frank May, John Tathill, Lunar Caustic, 8. 
E. W., F. 


Thanks for such an encouraging number of solvers. 
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Fusurance andl Financial, 


—The following circular is receiving 
very favorable attention from companies 
throughout the country: 

NatT’L BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 

EXEC 


UTIVE COMMITTEE RooMS, 
156 Broapway, N. Y., June 30, 1880. 


GENTLEMEN: Your attention is invited 


tothe following resolution, adopted at the 


fourteenth annual meeting of the National 
Board of Underwriters, held in this city on 
the 28th day of April last ; viz., 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee to take measures to unite the 
underwriters of the country in an organiza- 
tion whose purposes shall be to make the 
truths of insurance economy more widely 
known to policyholders throughout the coun- 
try, as well as to insurance officers and mana- 


gers. 

It was the feeling at the meeting of the 
Board, as it is also of conservative under- 
writers throughout the country, that there 
are many matters, aside from the questions 
of rates and commissions, in which insur- 
ance companies have like interests, and in 
respect to which they should act in concert 
for their common enlightenment and 
strengthening. 

Through the depression of the last three 
years, although there has been so little gen- 
eral unity of action, companies have 
shown their ability and willingness to work 
together for specific purposes, such as for 
the suppression of incendiarism; and, as a 
result, the efforts made in that direction 
have been successful in a marked degree. 
Upon other questions and in other direc- 
tions there is equal need of associated ef- 
fort, and, with that view, the development 
of the important principle of co-operation is 
to be sought. Questions of legislation which 


now annually force themselves upon insur- | 5-20 


ance interests ought to be wisely considered, 
and this as much inthe interests of policy- 
holders as of insurance companies, for al- 
though the latter suffer temporary incon- 
venience from unwise enactments (as, for 
instance, Valued Policy Laws) the assured 
must ultimately pay the additional burdens 
thus imposed upon the business. The same 
result will be the outcome of all ill-advised 
legislation in reference to insurance, whether 
in the form of unjust taxes, onerous deposit 
laws, or any of the many other unnecessary 
and costly restrictions upon the transaction 
of the business. 

It cannot be doubted that most of the un- 
just and inequitable laws to which insurance 
interests are subjected would be either modi- 
fied or repealed if their true effect were un- 
derstood by the insuring public, whose 
wishes and interests cannot long be disre- 
garded by legislators. | 

The last report of the Standing Committee 
of this Board on Legislation and Taxation 
referred to this subject in the following 
words: 

‘We have no money to spend in legisla- 
tures in enforcing our views, but we ought 
to be ready, whenever necessary, to submit 
unanswerable arguments to legislative com- 
mittees, and to policy-holders, as to the 
inevitably bad effect of legislation upon in- 
surance questions, like most of that we have 


- recently had; and we ought also to be able 


through the press, and especially through 
our agents in every part of the country, to 
reach the public with such facts as would 
place the business of insurance in its true 
light, and tend to correct at least some of the 
errors and mi Pp hensi in reference to 
it at present too often and too generally 
prevailing.” 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee, 
following the annual meeting of the Board, 
there was not time to consider fully the 
matter herein noticed, but the resolution 
above quoted was referred to the standing 
Committee on Legislation and Taxation, to 
prepare and present a plan of procedure to 
a convention of insurance companies which 
will be convened early in the Fall of the 
present year, provided the replies to the cir- 
cular are sufficient in number, and of such a 
nature as to warrant the calling of compa- 
nies together. In the meantime, we beg to 
invite your correspondence. We should be 
Pleased to be advised whether or not your 
company would be represented at the pro- 
posed meeting, if held; and we should also be 
glad to receive your views and suggestions 
in reference to the subject now presented. 

Recent communications with companies 
upon the subject of commissions, and in 
reference to valued policy laws, encourage 
us to look for a hearty and general co. 
operation in the movement proposed. 

Communications may be addressed to the 


Secretary of the Committee of this Board, 
156 Broadway, New York. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of receiving 
your early response, we are, very respect- 
fully, T. Hops, Chairman. 
HENRY K. MILLER, Secretary. 


—It is evident that the success of the ac- 
cident companies in France has attracted 
the attention of the great companies. We 
have received information from a good 
source, which permits us to announce that 
La Phenix, La Nationale, and perhaps even 
La Generale itself will shortly open accident 


Generale, the oldest and most flourishing of 
the fixed premium accident insurance com- 
panies, is going to become Le Soleil (acci- 
dents). There has already in consequence 
been a considerable rise in the shares of La 
Securite Generale. It is most probable that 
the share capital will be increased. As we 
are speaking of the old companies who are 
beginning to undertake accident insurance 
business we may mention that La France 
Industrielle is to become L’Abeille (acci- 
dents). The nomination of M. de Serbonnes 
as managing director of this company, and 
the installation of L’Abeille (life) in its 
offices leaves no doubt as regards this. It 
has been thought best, for reasons the im- 
portance of which we do not grasp, that 
La France Industrielle shall operate alone 
and under its present nameforayear. The 
change will take place in 1881.—[{L’Argus. 
—How small a proportion of the four per 
cent. Government loan has been taken as 
yet by the National Banks to secure their 
circulation appears from the following table, 
which represents the condition of the banks 


on July ist: 
4448, of 1891..... 37,760,950 
$361 652,050 


Not unnaturally they object to paying the 
extravagant premium, eight per cent., at 
which the four per cents are selling in the 
market, and are dele ying to purchase in the 
hope that a closer money market in the Fall 
may break the price and bring it within 
reasonable limits. So far, however, the 
course has been steadily upward,and it seems 
not unlikely that with the large supply of 
money seeking safe investment and the ne- 
cessities of the banks themselves, the value 
of these securities will be sustained at not 
far from the present figures. 

—The New York reports show that the 

American companies which have done 
business in this State for twenty years have 
paid an average dividend of 11.15 per annum. 
They also show that this dividend has come 
from interest on invested capital and accu- 
mulations—the income, other than pre- 
miums, and the dividends just about equal- 
ing each other year by year. Some of the 
companies have capitalized profits, and some 
have enlarged their surplus funds, but, so 
far as dividends are concerned, it is safe to 
say that stockholders have not realized one 
cent on the business of insurance as such! As 
the item gatherers and speechmakers quote 
these remarkable facts in detail, we beg 
that they will give credit, for it took two 
hard days’ work to dig out the material on 
which to build the above paragraph.—[Mon- 
tor. - 
—The 33d semi-annual statement of the 
Traveler’s Insurance Company, publfshed 
July 1st, shows a net surplus of $1,329,851.61. 
Since its organization the company has 
written 605,000 accident policies and paid 
46,890 claims, amounting to $3,690,000. No 
better method exists. of guarding, if not 
against accident, against the expense which 
accident entails, than by insuring in this old 
established and excellent company. 

—Our readers will notice in another col- 
umn the advertisement of the Nevada Cen- 
tral Railway First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
6 per cent. Bonds, for sale by Hatch & Foote, 
No. 12 Wall Street. These bonds are issued 
at the rate $8,000 per mile, are the only 
lien upon the road, and are now selling at 
971¢ and accrued interest. : 

—The Home Insurance Company, of New 
York, makes its 54th semi-annual statement, 
showing a healthy condition of affairs on 
the ist July, there being a cash capital of 
$3,000,000; a reserve for re-insurance of 
$1,850,000; a reserve for unpaid losses of 
$166,000, and a net surplus of $1,350,000; 
the total cash assets amounting to $3,366,000. 

—Holders of Little Chief Mining Stock 
will be gratified to learn that it has de- 
clared another monthly dividend — the 


sixth—of fifty cents per share. 


insurance branches. The most important | A 
piece of news, however, is that La Securite 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 17. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


110% 
1081, 


Bids for State Bonds.— 


Ala., class A.2to 5...... §844|N. C. N° C. R., A. O....110 
Ala., class B, 5s....... N.C. N.C. R.,c. off.... 
Ala, class C.2 to 5 71 IN. C.n., J. 92-8..,. 18% 

Ark.7s, Ark. C. R..... 3 |N.C. sp. t cl. 1, 98-9... 2% 
110 |N. C. sp. cl. 2....... 
La. 7s, en @ 2, 

0. 68, due ’88......... 165% | Ohio 6s, 1094, 
No., or u., due ..107 nn. 68. 36 
Mo. H, & 8. J. due 86..105 |Dis. Col. 3 658,°24...... 984, 
Mo. H. & St.J.due 87..105 |Dis. Col... sm............ 
2744' Dis. Col., fdg. 5a, ..105 
N.C. N.C. R., °X3-4-5..110 | Dis. Col., tdg. 58, sm. .105 
N. C. R.,78,c. oft 90 |Dis. Col. fdg 58, r, 99.105 


days. 3 days. 


Foreign Exchange.— 
48244 @183 4834, 


London prime bankers, 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
AND 
Dealers in Government Bonds, 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES. 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. ¥Y. 


Buy and gell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amounts, at current market 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish infor- 
mation in reference to all matters connected 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to firat-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 


| chants and others, and allow interest on daily 


bulances; and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U. 8. coupons and reg- 
istered interest, and other coupons, dividends, 
&c., and credit without charge. 


Ge We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Miail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of 
**Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’”’ 
copies of which can be had on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


Little Chief Mining Company. 
Room 54, Boreel 115 Broadway, 
New Yor hye 15, 1880. 

The Board of Trustees have this day declaréd a 
monthly dividend (No. 6) of ONE PER CENT. on the 
ten million dollars ($10,000,000) capital stock of this 
company, amounting to one hundred thvuusand dol- 
lars ($100,000), or fifty cents per share, out of the six 
months’ net earnings, payable at the Mining Trust 
Company on the 24th inst. 

Transfer books will close Ht Bo and re-open 
July 26th. D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 


Western Farm Mortgages, 8 p.c., 


GUARANTEED AT 


National Bank of Commerce, N. Y. 


dactive. 

In ten years we have made 3,478 loans without the 
loss of a dollar, or trouble or delay to any investor. 
Funds wanted to loan on first-class security. 

For references, etc., send for our pamphlet to 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan.. 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broadway, 
New York. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO.. 


TO B 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
F. P.OLCOTT, ai 45 WALL ST., N. Y. 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8e!l! on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


— 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sel 
all Bonds and Stocke dealt in cc 
Exchange. 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. | 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Loans Small; Security Large and Pre- E 


| 


Nevada Central Railway, 
FIRST MORTGAGE 

Sinking Fund 6 per cent. Bonds, 
Issued at the Rate of $8,000 Per Mile. 


ONLY LIEN UPON THE ROAD. 


Present Price 97 1-2 and Accrued Interest. 


—FOR SALE BY— 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


NO. 12 WALL STREET. 


Recommended also by 


Phelps, Stokes & Co., No. 45 Wall St.. 


vl 
_| B. B. Sherman, Pres, Mechanics’ Bank. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from Ist January, 1879, to 

81st December, 1879............... $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1879 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
e Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 

uaryy 1879, to 31s ecember, 49,1 

Losses paid during the —- 
same period........... $1,524,331 04 

Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. ....$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at....... .... 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable... 
Cash in Bank....... ,455 16 


Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa. 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so eemable, will cease. The cert#Hi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the — ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


———4 


TRUSTEES. 


D 
ENNIS, MUND W. CoRLiks, 
W. H. H. Moors, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIs CURTI 
CHARLES H. Kost. B. 
JaMEs Low, CHARLES H. MarsHALL, 
Davip Lanz, W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
D. Moraan, James G. De Forgsrt, 
Wm. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNOBY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERION, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 


JosAH O Ww, H. Foee, 
E. Dongs, V. Kina, 
Royal PHELPS, os. B. CoDDINGTON, 
Tuomas F. YounGs, Horace K 
C. A. Hann, A. A. RAVEN, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 

ILLIaM W Henry 

Burpett, L. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York, 


Reserve sspeocenting all other claims 

and undivided profits...................- 240,351 16 
Capital paid in in Cash ................... 1,000,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus (reserved for con- 

65,000 00 . 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1880..83,.478,188 76 

This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New Hore 
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> Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
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THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE Lord said unto Abraham.” How did he ap- 

pear? In thick clouds and darkness, as he 
appeared in Mount Sinai to Moses? Did he come to 
him in human form, as he came to Gideon? Did he 
speak to him in a dream in the night, as he spoke to 
Joseph? Did an audible voice address him in his wak- 
ing hours, as it addressed Saul of Tarsus! There is 
nothing in the Biblical narrative inconsistent with 
either one of these hypotheses. God has had many 
ways of communicating himself to men; and what 
way he took with Abraham we are left to conjecture. 
But the ways most common are those of Providence 
and those of the inward and inaudible voice. However 
he called Abraham, it is thus that he calls us; and this 


_ story will perhaps take a stronger hold on our thought, 


and present a clearer teaching and a more inspiring 
example, if we accept the conjecture embodied in 
some very ancient legends,’ and suppose that it was 
thus God spake to him. This conjecture is at least as 
reasonable as any other; and adopting this conjecture 
we may read this ancient story somewhat as follows: 

The land of Chaldea was wholly given over to poly- 
theism. There were a dozen or fifteen gods of nearly 
equal dignity and authority; there were a cloud of 
lesser deities ; and there were local gods and goddesses 
almost innumerable. All the disintegration of life, all 
the separation of households and local communities, 
all the degradation and pettiness of worship and sub- 
stitution of fear for reverence and of placating sacri- 
fices tor the true up-looking of awe and love, which 
characterized the riper and more esthetic polytheism 
of Greece and Rome, characterized this ruder and 
cruder polytheistic religion. In this age and among 
this people lived the household of Abraham. 

He was not at rest. The same noble discontent 
which made Mohammed brood long and painfully over 
the idolatry of his own age had filled Abraham’s soul. 
His higher sentiments hinted to him that there was 
a One God worthier of reverence than sun, or moon, or 
stars; than Ana, or Bel, or Vul, or Nebo, or Merodach. 
Even the polytheism in which he lived gave him a hint 
of some Supreme unknown deity, for it placed the un- 
known and unknowable Ra at the head of the Chaldean 
pantheon.* Perhaps, as two thousand years later a star 
led the Chaldean worshipers to Christ, so now the 
stars led this Chaldean worshiper to the one true 
God. So runs, at all events, an ancient and not im- 
probable legend : 

“ When the night overshadowed tim he saw a star. and he 
said, This is my Lord. But when it set he said, I like not 
those that set. And when he saw the moonrising ne said, 
Toisis my Lord. But woven it set he said, Verily if my Lord 
direct me oot I snail assurediy be of the erring people. And 
when he saw the sun rising be said, This is my Lord; this is 
greater. But when it set he said, 0 my people, I am clear of 
the things which ye associate with Goi. Verily,I direct my 
face unto Him who bath created the heavens and the earth.’’4 

It was thus to the musing Mohammed that there came 
the revelation that Allah alone is great, that ‘‘ all these 
idols and formulas were nothing, miserable bits of 
wood; that there was One God in and over all, and we 
must leave all idols and look tohim; that God is great, 
and that there is nothing else great. He is the reality. 
Wooden idols are not real; he is real.’”’> Whether a 
splendid angel revealed this splendid truth or not is 
matter of small consequence in either case; the mes- 
senger is nothing; the message is everything. 

And this message was wrought out (this is our con- 
jecture, apd is made probable by the parallels of his- 
tory), not ina night but in years of musing and pain- 
ful wrestling with doubts, and a strange unrest and 
So it was 
with Paul, who had found it hard to kick against the 
pricks long before the light shone and the voice spoke 
onthe road to Damascus. So it was with Mohammed, 
who was upwards of forty years of age when the angel 
appeared to him near Mecca with the answer to his 
many prayers for light and truth. So it was with 
Luther, who had wrestled with the problem, How shall 
man be made just with God? for years in solitude of 
soul, and with many a bitter penance, before he heard 
the answer on Pilate’s staircase, saying to his soul, The 
just shall live by faith.* So it may well have been with 
Abraham, who was seventy-five years old before he 
heard God’s message and arose to leave his land and 
his kindred in obedience to it. It takes a long time 
for the truth to penetrate the armor of our hereditary 
prejudices. To abandon one’s home is not easy; to 


1 Aug. 1.—Gen. xi., 31, 32; xii., 1-10. Golden Text, Gen 
xii., 3. 

2 For these legends see Stanley’s *“‘Jewish Church.’ First 
Series, Lect. I. 

* For a good account of Chaldean mythology see Rawlin 
son’s “Ancient Monarchies,”’ vol. I., ch. vii. 

4 Selections from the Kur-én. Part II., chap. vii. 

Caniyle’s ** Heroes and Hero-Worship.” | 


leave one’s friends is harder; to turn one’s back upon 
the sacred associations, and beliefs, and worship of a 
life-time is hardest ofall. And all this Abraham did. 

There are indications that the voice of inward con- 
viction was re-enforced by an outward providence. 
First Haran died, Abraham’s brother; then Terah, his 
father. These deaths seem to have had some connec- 
tion-with Abraham’s final and decisive choice. All 
false religion seems falsest in the hours of deep sor- 
row. Grief is the great test of the divine power on 
the human weakness of a creed, and Abraham’s 
Chaldean creed did not stand the test. Perhaps the 
appeals to the Chaldean gods had been made and there 
had been no answer, neither of succor from the sor- 
row nor of help and comfort in the sorrow, and this, 
added to the inward conviction already wrought in 
Abraham’s mind, determined him. Perhaps there is 
truth in another ancient legend, that Abraham refused 
longer to worship the gods who dwelt beyond the 
Euphrates and was compelled to flee by persecution.' 
So to Paul the commission to preach to the Gentiles 
was enforced by the Pharisaic persecutions which 
drove him from Jerusalem, where he had wished to 
preach.’ 

And so he ent out, “not knowing,” says the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘whither he went;’’ 
not knowing, I may add, by whom he was led. He 
went by faith, obedient to the command of that inward 
sense which is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things unseen. He crossed the Euphrates; 
passed over the desert; and entered the unknown land 
which he determined should be his home. He pitched 
his tent and built an altar near to what afterwards be- 
came Bethel; and initiated his entrance ina new coun- 
try by anew worship. He called,.it is said, upon the 
name of the Gods. In treating this ancient history we 
are almost wholly in a land of conjecture; the conjec- 
ture is reasonable that he first introduced into use, and 
so into the Hebrew Scriptures, the plural from Elohim, 
the Gods, as amethod of expressing his faith that the 
many lords and gods of the Chaldaic religion were but 
different names or expressions forthe One God,who is 
the Master and Maker ofall. As Paul commended the 
altar to the Unknown God, and whom the Athenians 
unknowingly worshiped proceeded to declare unto 
them, so Abraham, not attacking, even by implication, 
the polytheistic beliefs of his father’s house, grouped 
in thought all the gods of the earth and the heavens 
together, and took the first step toward a true mono- 
theistic worship by calling on the name of the Gods, 
as though in the many he would recognize but one. 

Here, just entering on his new life, our lesson to-day 
leaves Abraham; and here we may well Jeave him while 
we look overthis simple story for the religious lessons 
which it may have for us. 

Of course I am aware that there are able theological 


writers who suppose that modern theology was fur- | 


nished to Adam in Eden and to Abraham in Ur, and to 
whom this whole rendering of Abraham’s emigration 
will seem secular, if not profane. To them the plural 
Elohim is an evidence that Abraham believed in the 
Trinity, and his erection of an altar a conclusive proof 
that he comprehended the atonement. If religion is 
something external to man we may certainly conceive 
it prepared ready made and given to him, like the dress 
of skins which the Lord God made for Adam and Eve 
in the garden. But if religion is character, if it is 
what man is, not what he has, then, in the crude and 
ruder states of human development, religion must be 
simple and crude in its forms; then, as we are content 
to teach our children the very simplest truths concern- 
ing God, and their duty toward him, and their right of 
trust in him, so we not only may, but we must, think 
God has taught the race. In,this story of Abraham we 
have almost the very beginnings of an intelligent relig- 
ious life. What the call of God is, what election, what 
faith, we see in their simplest because in their earliest 
and most undeveloped forms. 

How God called Abraham,I say again, I do not 
know. But I know how he is accustomed to call us; 
and this is not by dreams, nor angel voices, nor visible 
appearances, but by an inward and an inaudible voice. 
It seems to me that it would require no great faith to 
go anywhere and do anything which the clear, intelli- 
gible and undoubted voice of God bade me do. But 
this would be to walk by sight and hearing, not by 
faith. He speaks to us as he spoke to Theodore Parker 
in that little incident which Oliver Johnson not long 
ago narrated in our columns, but which I may be 
allowed to repeat here : 


“Tl saw a little spotted tortoise sunning himself in the shal- 
low water. I lifted the stick I hadin my haid to strike the 
harmless reptile. Sutall at once something checked my little 
arm, and a voice within me said, loud and c ear, ‘It is wrong. 
lbeld my uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion. I 
hastened bome, told the tale to my mother, and asked what it 


— 


. Joshua xxiv., 2-14, has been supposed to confirm this hy- 
pothesis. 
* Acts ix., 29-30, with Acts xxii., 20, 21. 
_ § Hebrews xi., 8. 


was that told me it was wrong. She wipea a tear from her 
eye, and, taking me in her arms, said, ‘Some men ¢all it con- 
science, but I prefer to cali it THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE SOUL 
OF MAN. If you listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer 
and clearer, and always guide you right; but if you turn a 
deaf ear, or disobey, then it will fade out little by little, and 
leave you all in the dark without a guide. Your life depends 
on your heeding this little voice.’ [ am sure no event in my 
life ever made such a deep and lasting impression on me.’’ 

In every such monition, in every repulsion from 
wrong, in every noble discontent with the past, in 
every aspiration to a higher and better future, God 
speaks, as truly now as ever he did; as truly to us as 
to Abraham. He has not grown dumb; and it is our 
own fault if we grow deaf. And the first lesson in 
Abraham’s call is the lesson to us to be always lis- 
tening for the divine voice and always ready to yield 
it a prompt obedience. 

So perhaps from this simple story we may get a 
simple and clear idea of what is that calling and elec- 
tion which has been a theological trouble to so many | 
minds. Abraham was the first in the long line of God’s 
**chosen people;’’ and he is himself designated in the 
Bible as ‘‘called” and ‘‘chosen.”' We are called 
whenever we feel within an inspiration to a higher 
life or to some special divine action; we make our 
calling and election sure when we are obedient to the 
voice divine. | 

To listen to and obey this voice is faith. Abraham 
‘believed in the Lord and he counted it to him for 
righteousness.”? Abraham’s creed at this time, if I 
have read his story. correctly, must have been of the 
simplest kind. He could have believed in no Bible, for 
he had none; in no divine atoning Saviour, for he had 
apparently been told of none; there is nothing to in- 
dicate that he knew anything about the future state, 
nor anything more about God than a general conviction 
that Elohim was One, not many. He knew less than 
the Magi who followed the star. But, like them, he 
followed. His inward convictions were very few; 
what they revealed to him was very simple; but he 
followed them whithersoever they might lead him. To 
have faith is not merely to trust that God will 
pardon and save; it is not to sit quietly still and leave 
him to ‘‘ do it all;” itis not to have a clear compre- 
hension or a strong appreciation of some system 
of philosophy, long or short; it is to heed the 
inward voice that calls us up higher, and to go, carry- 
ing whatever cross, enduring whatever self-denial 
obedience may involve. This faith is confined to no 
creed and no time. The voice it hears and heeds is 
not afar off; ‘‘ it is nigh thee; evenin thy mouth and in 
thy heart.” And whoever hears and heeds belongs to 
the household of faith, however dim may be his com- 
prehension of the truth, however imperfect hi#educa- 
tion, however crude his creed. To have faith is to 
listen to and to obey that voice of God in our souls 
which John G. Whittier has so beautifully described 
in our columns 

“ Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known. 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 


Warning, approving, true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and gnidance that misieadeth none.’’ 


Religions Hetus. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction at 
its recent meeting in Cleveland had a larger number of 
interested and influential members in attendance than 
usual, sixteen or eighteen States sending delegates. Can- 
ada was represented by the Inspector of Prisons and Pub- 
lic Charities for the Province of Ontario. The Conference, 
after being called to order, was welcomed to the State of 
Ohio by Governor Foster, and to the city of Cleveland by 
Mayor Herrick. The retiring President’s annual address 
was an examination and review of the various departments 
of the work committed to the hands of the State Boards of 
Charities, with suggestions as to improvements igpera- 
tively demanded in jails, hospitals, asylums and other in- 
stitutions. Bishop Bedell spoke on ‘‘The Relation of the 
Christian Church to the Charitab/e Institutions of the 
State,’’ in a thorougbly earnest spirit. At the morn- 
ing session on June 30th a permanent organization was 
effected by the appointment of Mr. R. Sanborn, of Boston, 
as President, with appropriate secretaries and committees. 
The reports from Secretaries of the various State Boards 
of Charities presented in a summarized form the condition 
of the penal, reformatory and charitable institutions of 
each State represented in the Conference. Prof. Haskell, 
of Colorado, in the course of his report said: ‘‘I saw cnce 
a poor old man chained with both hands to the floor. That 
was on Friday; on Saturday there was a change in the 
administration ; the staples were torn from the floor, and 
the handcuffs were taken from his wrists, and when he 
arose on Sunday morning, and beheld the sun, the air of 
the maniac gradually disappeared, and his countenance 
beamed with happiness. It seemed like the smile of God; 
and as he walked up and down the halls of the. institution 


1 Isaiah li., 2; Heb. xi., 8; Neh. ix., 7. 

2 Gen. xv., 6; Rom. iv. , 3, 6,etc. “He was supported. he 
was built up, he reposed as a child in its mother’s arms, 
Such seems the force of the Hebrew word.”—Stanley’s “Jew- 
ish Church.” VolI. Lect.I. 

* Christian Union for Nov. 26th, 1879. 
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he would : cry out, ‘Oh, how beautiful! oh, 
how good is God!’” A paper prepared by the Rev. C. L. 
Brace, on ‘‘ The best Method of Founding Children’s Chari- 
ties in Towns and Villages,” was read by Mr. Moore Dupuy, 
of the Children’s Aid Society. lt emphasized the wis- 
dom of organizing such charities, whether in large or 
small communities, and instanced, as an illustration of 
the great value and importance of children’s charities, the 
success which has attended the labor of the Children’s Aid 
Society. Statistics showing the decrease in juvenile 
offenses as a result of the educating and repressive work 
of the Society were substantial arguments in proof of the 
correctness of the views presented by Mr. Brace. Among 
other interesting papers was one by the Rev. Frank Rus- 
sell upon ‘‘ Prisoners’ Families,” which very effectively 
and vividly portrayed the sufferings and trials of the fam- 
ilies of convicts. An important step was taken by the 
leading medical experts by the formation of a ‘ National 
Association for the Protection of the Insane and the Pre- 
vention of Insanity.’’ This organization is the result of a 
public meeting held at Cooper Institute, in New York, last 
winter, at which time a resolution was adopted earnestly 
recommending the creation of such an Association. The 


committee then appointed te take the matter in charge 


was represented by invitation in the Conference proceed- 
ings by papers from Dr. Shaw, Superintendent of the In- 
sane Asylum in Flatbush: Drs. George M. Beard and E. C. 
Seguin, New York; and Nathan Allen, LL.D., Mass. Dr. 
Shaw’s paper, giving his personal experience of the prac- 
ticability and value of non-restraint in the treatment of 
the insane, was of high value. Dr. Shaw’s success in an 
overcrowded county asylum of over 700 patients furnishes 
evidence that mechanical restraint can be abolished if re- 
placed by occupation, exercise, individual scientific treat- 
ment, kind attendants and careful supervision, and that 
the patients can be no less free from casualty, rendered 
much happier, and with far better prospects of recov. ry, 
than under the present system prevailing in American 
asylums. Severalgnonths ago Dr. Shaw burned up all the 
instruments of restraint (over 300 in number) which bad 
been in use io bis Asylum. This bold experiment has not 
been attended with any disaster. The methods by which 
the Society proposes to attain its ends are: 

Firet—By the encouragement of special and thorough clin- 
ical and pathological observations by the medical profession 
generally, as well as those connected with asylums. 

Second—By enlightening public sentiment as to the nature 
of the malady, the importance of early treatment, improved 
me: hods of management and treatment at home and ad. 

Third—By recommending an enlightened State “policy, 
which, while neglecting no one of its insane population, shall 
so administer relief and protection as not to lay unnecessary 
or undue burdens upon the taxpayers. 

Fourth—By holding public meetings wherever needed to 
stimulate legislation that will secure efficient State supervis- 
ion of all public institutions for the care of the insane, as a 
mutual safeguard for the protection of society: the patients 
as well as those who have them in charge. 

Fifth—To further the perfection of laws relating to the 
treatment of the insane, aod their rights while patients in the 
asylum. 

Sizth—By efforts to allay the public distrust in relation to 
the management of insane asylums by placing them on the 
same footing as our hospitals, both in the matter of freer 
communication with the outside world and the privilege of 
a consulting medical staff of g neral practitioners. 


The Famine in Turkey.—A correspondent writes: ‘‘ In 
your issue for March 24th, after publishing the appeal of 
the Armenian Committee of Constantinople for aid for 
famine sufferers, you add: ‘‘ Mr. Ward, the Treasurer of 
the American Board, is receiving aid to be distributed 
through the missionaries; but the distress is greater than 
their field.” As this last clause is liable to mislead, allow 
me to state through your columns that there is no part of 
the famine district that is not easily accessible by mission- 
aries, There are three missionaries at Van, one at Bitlis, 
fuur at Harpoot, three at Mardio, and four at Erzroom. 
All the district is reached from one or the other of these 
stations. In our Erzroom field lie the Parsin, Alashgerd, 
Bayazid, and Khanoos districts—all of which have been 
or are more or less affected by the famine. The aid 


which we have been able to afford has thus far been limited 


to this city, where, co-operating with the English Consul, we 
have made semi-weekly distributions of bread to the starv- 
ing for three months, and to the Parsin and Khanoos dis_ 
tricts, where we have done what we cculd to feed the hun- 
gry end tosupply seed. The only reason why we have pot 
extended our operations to the more distant regions of 
Alasbgerd and Bayazid is that we have not been supplied 
with means todo so. In order to work effectually in these 
regions, we needed money enough to buy up a large quan- 
tity of grain when it could be bad at a reasonable price, 
and convey it there. With $5,000 in hand at any one time 
we could have done this. But as we have never had more 
than $1,000 in hand at any one time we could not work for 
Alasbgerd. If our American friends would kindly send us 
the means, if they would give for Turkey as they have done 
for Ireland, we could save most of these starving creatures. 
We hoped that as soon as the people could get greens 
they could live. But those who’ live for a considerable 
time on greens become dropsical, and soon die of exhaus- 
tion; so that help must be continued for a long time. The 
sowing season is now aboutover. Probably not more than 
one-half the usual amount of seed has been sown. With 
favoring heavens an abundant harvest would make grain 
plenty and comparatively cheap. But even then there are 
thousands who have sown nothing and will have no share 
in the harvest, and whose resources have been utterly ex- 
hausted. These men will need help for at least a year to 
come. The efforts of friends should not therefore be 
relaxed, and we shall gladly distribute all that comes to our 
hands. The pitiable objects that constantly meet our eyes 


are enough to‘move a heart ofstone. We earmestly desire 
the means to relieve them.” ; 
Changed Attitude of the Belgisk’ Bishops. —It is stated 
that, owing to the result of the recent elections, the Bel- 
gian Episcopate has resolved to acquiesce in the new edu- 


cational law, and that the bishops will also take part in | 


the national patriotic féte in commemoration of the decla- 
ration of Belgian independence. The Vatican, adds the 
report, will probably bring pressure to bear on the bishops 
in order to insure this result, the object of the Pope being 
to avert the threatened suppression of the Belgian Lega- 
tion at the Holy See. The Cardinal Archbishop of Malines 
has addressed new instructions to his clergy relative to the 
new education law. They are more moderate in tone than 
the previous instructions, but uphold the same principles. 
The public schools remain condemned, and the refusal of 
absolution to the parents of pupils and to the teachers is 
maintained. These instructions are evidently intended as 
a sort of concession to the government, in order to obtain 
in return the maintenance of the Belgian Legation at the 
Vatican. They do certainly not give the least satisfaction 
to public opinion, and if the Government showed itself in- 
clined te be deceived again by the Curia 1t would bave the 
majority of the Liberal party against it. 


The Russian Evangelicals are not crushed by the recent 
order of the Russian Government forbidding Mr. Pashkoff 
to hold evangelical services in his private residence at St. 
Petersburg, but are more determined than ever to carry on 
their worship. There are people of rank and wealth 
among them and many of them have decided to go to 
England and hold their meetings there.- Several prom- 
inent persons of the sect have already set out for London, 
and arrangements have been made to give Mr. Pashkoff 
a reception. The London ‘‘Globe’’ commenting on this 
action says that the evangelical Stundists, being peasants, 
are unable to leave the country, and hence must either 
give up their prayer meetings or go into exile, and that 
Siberian statististics show to their credit that they prefer 
the latter alternative. The ‘‘Globe” believes that by 
staying at home and seeking, by constitutional means, to 
bring about a repeal of the penal laws against Dissenters, 
they would do much more good than by coming to Eng- 
land and leaving the Stundists and other poorer evan- 
gelicals to fight the cause of religious freedom by them- 
selves. 


A New Party in American Judaism.—The ‘‘ Jewish 
Messenger ’”’ says: ‘‘ The time is fast approaching when it 
will be necessary to organize a new party in American 
Judaism. That the people are weary of the torpidity of 
the old and the madness of the new cannot be disguised, 
We want a Judaism which shall be Jewish, not German, 
or Polish, or Portuguese, or Nihilistic, and not opposed in 
spirit and form to the culture and refinement of the time. 
It must be founded on the principles for which our fathers 
sacrificed their lives; it must be true to the historical 
character of Judaism; it must emphasize the idea of Jew- 
ish nationality as opposed to cosmopolitanism, and confide 
in the God of Israel as an intelligent, working being, and 
not any metaphysical abstraction or pantheistic concep- 
tion; it must be tolerant and reverent, and full of sympa- 
thy for human suffering and weakness in other sects. On 
this platform it is possible to array a number of our minis- 
ters and congregations who want Judaism to be not an 
antique, but a working force in our age.”’ 


Growth of Sunday-Schools. The centennial celebration 
of Robert Raikes’s work in connection with Sunday- 
Schocls is bringing out some interesting facts. Last year 
the American Sunday-School Union organized 1,277 new 
schools, with 5,629 teachers ang 4,627scholars, mmny of 
them being in places where there were no other religious 
organizations. These figures do not include the schools 
organized by Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists and 
others, which add many thousands to the number. The 
Methodist Church alone has now more than 20,000 schools, 
with over 226,000 teachers and 1,538,000 scholars. This is 
an increase in four years of 139,580 scholars, 19,754 teach- 
ers, and 1,234 schools. During the same period 352,908 per- 
sons were converted in the schools. It is said that the 
Sunday-School membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is larger than its church membership. — 


Stimulating help is the thing: much is enervating. A 
western missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
writes to an eastern Sunday-school: ‘‘ Your donation 
($16.79) enabled me to help three feeble Sunday-schools— 
all in one day. It stimulated me to put in the hardest day’s 
work of the season, walking fifteen miles with the mercury 
at ninety degrees in the shade, and so organizing these 
three schools. Notonly so; it stimulated these poor people 
to help themselves by raising an additional suin for more 
books, papers, etc.”” This is the policy of tue American 
Sunday-school Union—to help those§who are willing to do 
all in their power to help themselves. The missionary’s 
dinner that hot, exhausting Sunday was more stimulating 
than appetizing—potatoes without meat, bread without 
butter, coffee without sugar or milk, and no dessert. 


The Oneida Community.—A circular just issued by the 
Secretary of the Committee appointed some time since 
by citizens of Central New York in reference to the Onei- 
da Community states that the General Committee, which 
met for united counsel with a view to suppress the immoral 
practices of the Oneida Community, in the interests of pub- 
lic and domestic virtue, were gratified in the voluntary 
surrender of that Community to the sentiment which had 
been called forth, if not created, by the action of the Com- 
mittee. It is satisfactorily established, to members of the 
Committee who have accurate information, that the 


change in domestic life has been made in good faith, and 
that the former insufferable principles and practices are 
effectually estopped. 7 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 


—The Long Island Bible Society has resolved that every 
family on the island outside of Brooklyn sba!l bave a Bib'e. 

—The annual Sabbath-school Convention of the Essex and 
Champlain Baptist Association was held with the Adirondack 
Baptist Churcb at North Elba, N. Y., June 23d and 24th, which 
was avery pleasant gathering. Several instructive papers 
upon Sunday-echoo! work were read. The inspiration of the 
mountain scenery, togetber with splendid boat rides on Lake 
Placid and the gratuitous feasts of speckled trout, added much 
to the enthusiasm of the Convention. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Edward A. Rand, formerly a Congregational 
minister at South Boston and Franklin,a d well-known to 
our readers asa contributor to The Christian Unior, was ad 
mitted to the diaconatein St. Matthew's Episcopal Church 
at South Boston, July l4th, by Bishop Paddock. 

—The Rev. Dr. Chambré, pastor of the Universalist Courch 
at Franklin, Mass., a leader in his d+ nomination and lectur r 
on ecck siastical bistory in the divinity school at Tufts Col- 
lege, goes into the Episcopal ministry. Dr. C: ambré ha 
long been preaching in a gown and using a more formal ser- . 
vice than most of his clerical associates. He is a scholarly 
mun, and generally respected in the denomination which he 
leaves. 

THE WEST. 

—The Methodist Church at Salt Lake City has lately come 
into the hands of an energetic pastur, who promises to restore 
to it the prosperity which it formerly enjosed. He contem- 
plates the re-establisoment of the Sunday and day schools 
which are looked upon as valuable agencies in making in - 
roads upon the ssstem of polygamy, and considerable hope- 
fulness of good results is felt amongst the Methodists. 


FOREIGN. 


—At the mission at Ongolo in India 1,295 converts have been 
baptized since New Year's Day. 

—Pere Hyacinthe addressed a conference lately held at 
Lambetho Palace, London, and presided over by the Arch- 
bisbop of Canterbury. 

—Tbirty-eight-Maoris, of New Zealand, have been intro- 
duced to the ministry of the Episcopal! missions in that coun- 
try. They are spoken of as faithful men. 

—Tne Rev. Alexander Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s Church, 
Holborn, bas lodged an appeal in the House of Lords against 
the order suspendi g him from his func ions for three 5 ears. 

—Bishop Schereschewsky, of the Protestant Episcopal 
mission in China, bas held the first ordination of natives. 
Three Chinese were admitted to the office of deacon and one 
to that of priest. 

—The Catholic Bishop of Montreal, has issued a pastoral 
forbidding ladies in his discese from appearing iu pubhe 
witbout being clothed with a cape or shawl. He does not ap- 
prove present fashions in dress. 

—Miss West’s Coffee-House Rest in Constantinople is so 
successful that she bas been urged to open one in Stamboul 
and another at Beshiktash. The original Rest is full every 
day, and a larger house may soon be required. 

—The Rev. Dr. Somerville, of Glasgow, after holding 
crowded evangelistic meetings in Florence and Naples, com- 
menced a series.in Rome. The priests prevented nim from 
occupying a theater he bad secured, but he secured anotber 
hall without delay. 

—The Bible Society of France has distributed 350,000 copies 
of the Scriptures, has revised the New Testament of Ostervaid 
and has begun to publisb a revision of the Old Testamens:. 
During the last year it received $8,590, and distributed 37,804 
copies. Arabic New Testaments have been provided, to be 
distributed in Algeria and Africa. 

—The new prayer-book adopted by the Old Catholics of 
Switzerland prescribes that in all parishes wh. re the mass is 
celebrated in the language of the country nu other mass 
liturgy is permitted to be used. For the completion of the 
rubrics and for the preparation uf an edition suitable for lit- 
urgical use a commission bas been appointed. 

—Dr. Blyden, a pure African, says the missionary societies 
have made a mistake in sending to Africa mulattoes instead 
of pure Africans; the former, whether born in. the West In- 
dies or inthe United States, being almost universaily ofa 
delicate constitution, and having certainly no advantages as 
to endurance of climate over white men, while Negroes of 
pure blood, wherever born, will be found better adapted to 
the African climate. 

—At Cardiff, Wales, the Nonconformists invited the clergy 
of the Established Church to join with them in a demonstra- 
tion iu celebration of the centenary of Sunday-schools, They 
declined, whereupon the Rev. A. 8. Russeil addressed them a 
letter, as follows: *“* Although I am the junior iocumbent of 
the town, I venture to ask you, my older brethren, to con- 
sider whether we have acted in a brotherly and Christian-like 
spirit in refusing to join iu a united demonstration.” 

—The missionaries tormerly stationed on the island of Ebon, 


- Micronesia, in the North Pacific, have been obliged to remove 


to Kusaic, owing to certain hardships which they were com- 
pelled to undergo. Ebon is a low coral reef, andthe people 
are obliged to depend on the rain for water to drink. When- 
ever there is a storm, jugs and cans must be filled and the 
water carefully kept for use uactil it rains again. Kusaic is 
more inbabitable. Its formation is volcanic, and it has mount- 
ains and streams of running water. Hardships have followed 
the missionaries, however, and since removing to Kusaic they 
have experienced an overflowing tide which swept over the 
lower portion of the island and carried away some of the 
houses. 

—The Melanesian Mission is steadily progressing. The 
‘‘Southern Cross’’ has been making her usual voyages between 
Norfolk Island and the New Hebrides, Bank’s Island, and 
Torres Island, the area visited being now enlarged thus far. 
The Negrito natives are not only learning new industries 
from intercourse with British trading vessels, but are readily 
accepting Christian teaching from clergy and catechists, both 
English and of their own race. At Gaeta Bishop Selwyn re- 
ports the village where Charies Sapibuana has been stationed 
for the last two years jto have actually increased in size by 
reason of those who have settled there in order to have Chris- 
tian teaching; the Bishop baptized here fifteen adults and 
two children. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


Not the least remarkable characteris- 
tic of President Hayes’s administration 
is the growth and progress of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was created 
by law as a department of the Govern- 
ment, its Commissioner reporting direct- 
ly to the President and given equal pow- 
er with secretaries of other departments, 
except that he occupied no seat in the 
cabinet. Notwithstanding the impor- 
tance and dignity of the position, how- 
eyer, all previous administrations have 
made the Department of Agriculture 
but a sop to politicians, belittling it be- 
fore the country, and subjecting it to 
just ridicule and contempt. President 
Hayes, on the basis of his civil service 
declarations, was looked to by progress- 
ive agriculturists to remedy this out- 
rage upon an industry which employs 
half the nation and produces the Lulk of 
our exports and of raw material for man- 
ufacturers and of food for the people. 
But with the appointment of Gen. Wm. 
G. Leduc—a man unknown to agricult- 
ure—many were sadly disappointed, 
and astorm of abuse was raised in the 
newspapers against the new commission- 
er, which raged for two years or more. 
The late Gen. Jo. Hooker, his old com- 
mander, said of him, however, ‘*I don’t 
understand this hue and cry about 
Leduc ; they will find he is a man of 
deeds, not words.” And now that he 
has had time to carry out his plans—to 
accomplish valuable results in agricul- 
ture requires more time than in other 
industries—Gen. Hooker is proven more 
than right,and President Hayes’s wisdom 
made manifest. Commissioner Leduc is 
not a man of accurate scientific knowl- 
edge, but he possesses the important 
faculty of good judgment in selecting 
skilled associates, and with energy, bold- 
ness and ability as an executive, he has 
pushed this work where the more care- 
ful scientist would hesitate. Fortwenty 
years it has been known that tea ‘‘could 
be” could be cultivated in this country: 
Commissioner Leduc has pushed the in- 
vestigationsand practical culture with 
such success that he now announces 
that teacan be grown and cured in 
some southern States at a cost of 20cents 
a pound, and is preparing to call the at- 
tention of the tea trade and the general 
public to the important fact that the 
fifteen totwenty million dollars annual- 
ly sent out of the country for tea may be 
saved to home industry. The work of 
the department has shown that crystal- 
lizable sugar of superior quality can be 
made from sorghum and even from corn- 
stalks in paying quantities by simple 
and inexpefisive methods, and these in- 
vestigations have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of numerous sugar factories 
from Louisiana to Oregon, now in suc- 
cessful operation. The industry Lids 
fair to save the country a large portion 
of the $100,000,000 now paid annually for 
foreign sugar. He has made some 
mistakes, and sbown an apparent ineffi- 
ciency in somethings, but much of this 
can be laid to the previous bad manage- 
ment and to present lack of funds and 
of power ; and in spite of them it is evi- 
dent that Commissioner Leduc has raised 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
a position of usefulness to the farmer 
and the nation. 


THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

A writer in “Scribner’s Monthly” 
gives an interesting account of the land 
bordering on Hudson Bay, of which the 
Dominion press has lately been giving 
such glowing pictures. There are three 
routes to this peculiar region—the Amer- 
ican, the Canadian and the British. The 
first is all l. The railway has been 
completed through Minnesota to the 
boundary line and thence to Winnipeg. 
The second route is *‘the Dawson road,” 
from the north shore of Lake Superior 
to the Winnipeg basin. The railway 
now being constructed along this line is 
414 miles long, and will cost the Domin- 
ion Government $18,000,000. It is the 
shortest line between the prairie region 
and the navigation of Lake Superior. 
The third route is the Nelson River, by 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company for- 
merly entered the Northwest. In the 


face of a rose-colored picture of this 
region given recently in the ‘* Nine- 
teenth Century” the fact seems @oDe, as 
stated by those who have dwelt In the 
neighborhood a $few years, that Siberia 
would bea pleasant exchange for York 
Factory. Mr. Ballantyne describes it as 
A monstrous blot 
Onaswampy spot 
Within sight of the frozen sea.”’ 
But it is eighty miles nearer Liverpool 
than New York is, and not far from the 
vast wheat fields that are to be. Ac- 
cording to some sanguine men, “ there’s 
millions 1n it,” derived from the hypo- 
thetical geography of its adjacent terri- 
tory. But there is no such thing as ex- 
aggerating the beauty and fertility of 
the Red River prairie during the short 
summer of that region. Whether it 1s 
by contrast with the rugged approach 
to it or by its own inherent loveliness, 
the fact remains that the first sight over- 
powers one with delight, which was well 
expressed by the trapper who gave vent 
to his feelings by exclaiming: “ Jack, 
hold my horse till I get off and roll!” 
“This sort of thing extends to the 
Rocky Mountains!”’ exclaimed another 
enthusiast under similar circumstances ; 
but those whose duty it has been to 
throw the Canadian Pacific across the 
continent, imagining it 1s as easy to do 
as to build an osier bridge across & nar- 
row ravine, have a different story to 
tell. 

Though the Red and _Assineboine Val- 
leys are fertile beyond description; 
though a rich mat of loam covers a 
tenacious white clay that rests on lime- 
stone; though its fertility is apparently 
inexhaustible, yielding large crops of 
wheat year after year without rest or 
change, before any of our country peo- 
ple set out for the region to establish 
bonanza farms on it they should weigh 
the offsetting character of the following 
drawbacks:*1. Severe winters; 2. Fero- 
cious mosquitoes; 3. Scarcity of wood 
and water in some places; 4. Destructive 
summer storms; 5. ‘‘ Hoppers.”’ 

And yet, with all these disad yantages, 
the tide of emigration is constantly ad- 
vancing. The half-breeds are selling 
out their lands and scrip and moving 
West. Emigrants with large families 
are rapidly taking their places and 
founding an empire on what was once 
the ‘‘Great Lone Land ” and the “* Wild 
Land of the North.” Durhams are tak- 
ing the place of the buffalo, and it seems 
not impossible that the Northwest may 
yet be Great in every sense of the word, 
and not alone in expanse of territory; 
that the basins of the Red River and 
Saskatchawan may yet, industrially and 
politically, bear the same relation to the 
original Canadian provinces that those 


of the Ohio, Missouri and Mississippi | ;; 


bear to the once overshadowing but now 
comparatively insignificant angle of the 
Union that goes by the name of New 
England. | 


EUROPEAN CROP PROSPECTS. 

The weather throughout England is 
wet, and unfavorable forcrops. Heavy 
rains have caused great damage to hay 


and other crops in the Midlands, War- EK 


wickshire and Leicestershire, and in 
other parts of the provinces. Excessive 
rains have prevailed nearly over all Ire- 
land and are beginning to excite serious 
apprehensions in regard to the harvest. 
The French *“ Echo Agricole ” considers 
that the harvest prospects in the North, 
with tolerable weather, are eminently 
promising; good in the central districts ; 
scarcely up to the mark in the East and 
West, and,well up to the average in the 
Southwest and the districts around 
Paris. The quality in general is decid- 
edly superior to that of the season of 
1878-79. There are also good prospects of 
the crops of potatoes, beets and hops. 
The hay crop is not successful, but there 
is every chance of a good after-math. 
The fruit trees and vineyards do not 
share the improved aspect, excepting 
the olive, which promises a good yield. 
In Holland there is an excellent crop of 
rye. In Germany, rye, colza and pota- 
toes require more sun. The hay crop is 


very bad, and the only thing that looks | P¢ 


well is wheat. Austria suffera much 
from wet weather. In Hungary, barley, 
wheat, and rye are very promising, and 
oats and maize are considerably above 
the average. The Italian barvest is 
superior both asto quantity and qual- 


ity. Russia is complaining loudly of a 
deficiency, partly owing to the presence 
of myriads of insects. 


The Toronto “Globe’’ publishes the 
crop reports from over 400 places, every 
province in the Dominion but British 
Columbia being represented. The gen- 
eral appearance of the crops is satisfac- 
tory. Only one crop—spring wheat— 
shows any serious deficiency. The indi- 
cations are that corn will be 10 per cent. 
below the average. The crop of apples 
and other fruits will be above the aver- 
age. Peaches will be very good. The 
report from Manitoba and the North- 
west shows that the acreage under all 
kinds of crops has been very much 
increased, and that a bountiful yield of 
all kinds of produce may be expected. 


STREET SEMINARY. 

’s. This old 
est and largest rding and Day School in Philadel- 
ee pee | commence its 3lst year at 1615 Chestnut St., 


ISH RO PE.— 
B 2 carding School tor Girls, 
thiehem, 
School year begins September 15th, 1890. Number 
of scholars limited. Forcireulars address 
MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. 


Pree Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 
For circulars address Col. C.J. Wright, A.M., Prin. 


yours LADIES SEMINARY, 
Middletown, Conn. 

A school that, lays claim to especial excellence ot 

advantages; among which are thorough instruct on 

by a full corps of superior teachers; completeness of 

courses of instruction; caretul intellectual, moral and 

social training; generous and wholesome table; 

beauty and salubrity of location. 

$300 a year. Noextras except music and painting. 

Refer to the Rev. Dr. Abbott, Editor of the Christian 

Union. For other references see circular. — 

Rev. B. A. SMITH, M.A., MRS. E. M. R. SMITH, 
Principals. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
restores enfeebled digestion, imparting vi- 
tality, and correcting the feeling of lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Pub er by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 

Christian Unio 


A AND FURNITURE for 
Schools and Colleges. 
New and improved styles of Seating for Public 
Halls, Lecture-Rooms, &c. 
Manutacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desks, Blackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 
Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., &c. 
Send for sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and useful articles contain- 
ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mail d for 26 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 
Baker, Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers, No. 
19 Bond St., New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low orh 
ote tly provided for Families, Sch 

andidates’ New Bulletin mailed ; 

skilled Teachers should have *‘Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
30 East l4th St., near University Y. 


Cyr it, Mechanical, and Mining Eesincer- 
ing at the Ken laer Polytechnic In- 
The oldest engineering 
. Nex 


term ns tember 16th 
The Register for 1880 contains a list of the graduates 
for the past 54 —_— with their positions; also, course 
of study, —s rements, expenses,etc. Address 
DAVID M. GREENE. Directer. 


HYDE’s HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 


“ Norwich, New York, 
Fall term begins Sept. 7,188). For Circulars apply 
toJ. G HYDE, Norwich, New York. 


RNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cernwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthfu).- 
Ca persona! attention. for 
Rev. ALFR ROK. 


oss. 
any class in College. 


College or Polytechnic School ,should send tor Cata- 
logue. ress 
ALBERT B. WATKINS,’Ph_D., Principal. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 1680. 


GEO. W COOK, Pu.D., Principal. 


LMIRA-: COLLEGE. 
mira, N. Y, 
nder care of the Mynod of Geneva. 
Thisisin all respects a College of the first rank 
for women. Its accommodations are superior, and 
it has sufficient endowment to afford the best ad- 
vantages at very moderate expense. Next session 
opens Sept. 8th. Address 
Rev. A. W, COWLES. D.D: 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

eughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A thorough-go awake school for boys, 
combining Study, Military Drill, and Recrea- 
tien in due properton. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
Chart of Requisitions for College admission, sent on 
receipt of six cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, 
A.M., Principal. 


COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


For the Liberal Education of Women. Ex- 
aminations for entrance, =“ 15th. Catalogue sent 
on application to . L. DEAN, Register. 


ACK ETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
Best building of its class. Laties’ College. 
College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 
also for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. Thor- 
oughness in all branches. Constant care of manners, 
morals and health. Catalogues free. Rev. G. H. 
WHITNEY, D.D., President. 


r students as 

achers are widely scattered, many o/f them at the 
head of leading schoolsand professorsin coileges. 
We are represented in our Business Department by 
many who now hold positions of trust in commer- 
cial houses and banking institutions. From our 
Music Department many have gone who now hold 
rominent positions gs teachers and organists in 
eading churches. In health, home comforts, dis- 
cipline, religious tone, and moderate expenses, we 


are wore our wide patronage. Address 
OMAS HAN N, D.D., Pennington, N, J. 


~ 


HAINES’SSCHUOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND GIRLS, 
Weodside, Harttord, Ct. 

The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. First 
class residence and school-house; extensive grounds. 
A thoroughly home school with superior instructions 
in English, classical. and modern languages and 
music. 


HALL, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Monttort. 


HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets and artgallery. Library of 10,000 volumes. 
Board and tuition $175a year. Address 

MISS WARD, Prin., So, Hadley, Mass. 


NG LADIES 8 INA 
for esiring to enter 


Special classes torm upils 

ELLESLEY COLLEGE or Tt. HoL_voxe Seminary. 
Superior Musical apvansnges. For circulars ad- 
dress the Principal, Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Will- 
iamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1842. 
A First-class Private School for Boys, with Pre- 
paratory, Classical,and English Courses. The Pre- 
paratory Course is designed for yeune pupils, and 
repares tor the Classical or English Courses of the | 
ves thorough prep- 


nstitute. The Classical Course 
aration for our best Colleges. he English Course 
prepares for Scientific Schools or Business. Experi 
enced teachers, healthful loeation, large play-ground 
and ball-ground, a good gymnasium, and mountains 
and mountain streams at hand. Fall Term opens 
Thursday, Sept. 2d, 18%. For Catalogue and full 
information, address 
BENJ. F. MILLS, A. M., Principal. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass., near Boston. 

* The brightest, most home-like and most progress. 
ive boarding-school I ever saw.’’—JENNIE JUNK. 

ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
L WOMEN. 

This school aims at The Education Girls from the 
Practical Side. How shall we best fit them as we find 
them, to be strong, useful, practical, happy women? 
It tries to do this— 

lst—Sy special care of the health. Students receive 
the daily attention of a lady physician and her in- 
etruction with constant reference to their scho }-lite. 
Useless test examinations and like nervous exhaust- 
ives are avoided. Frequent excursions combine illus- 
tration with pleasant diversion. 

24d—By Thorough Instruction in.a Broadly - Planned 
Course of Study, quite above the grade of most semina- 
ries, or in special courses to meet special cases. 
Students from our regular Freshman and Sophomore 
classes have gone witho it condition into the tull 
classical course in Smith, Vassar and Boston Univer- 


sity. 

— By its Handiwork Departments. Boston specialists 
instruct in cookery, dress-cutting, millinery, art- 
needlework and other unusual branches deemed use- 
tul for women, whether ever required for self-support 


or not. 
4th—By ite Thoroughly Home-like Character. A judi- 
cious motherly care takes for the most part the place 
of given rules. 
Expense, $350 for the school year. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


If interested, send for catalogue, and please men 
tion The Christian Union. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


orcester, Mass., 
its 25th year, 9th, {sa0. nk, first class; 
selection of studies the most practical ; situation 
picturesque and healthful. Apply tor circular and 
tacts to C. B. METCALF, A. M., Sup’t. 


ENOX ACADEMY, 

Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Founded in 603. Reopens Sept. 15th, 1880. Address 
the Principal, 

HARLAN H. BALLARD, Lenox, Mass. 


leyan Female College, Wilmington, 
el. Pleasant home, modern conveniences, 
healthtu! city. Two degrees conférred,or select eours- 
es. 50 per cent.increase ot boarders last yr. Net charge 
$190 a year. Forty-fourth yoer begins Sept.9. For 
Catalogue, address Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A. M., Pres. 


HEATON SEMINARY 
Will begin its forty-fifth year September 2d. 
MISS A. E. STANTION, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 


Address 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
West Lebanon, N. H. 
Readers, have you daughters to educate? Send for 
our new triennial Catalogue, and the report of the 


late 25th anniversary, to 
. HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., Principal. 


HILLIPS EXETER ACA DEMY, 
- Exeter, N, H. 
Classical Department prepares for Colleges that 
set the highest standard for admission. 
English Department prepares for Scientific Schools 


d | and English courses in college. « 


All past members of the Academy who will se 
their address will receive a copy of the Annual Cata 
logue: 

For information apply to 


A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 
$26 School year in 8 A 


RY BOARDING SCHOOL, UGHKEEPSIE 
While terms are low, the scheol is of the first 


D AND TUITION ONE. 

cave RRING’S MILITA- 
ON. Y. 

grade. 


Send for circulars with references. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The obelisk has arrived. 

—Chastine Cox was executed July 16th. 

—The Chilians are preparing for an attack 
on Lima. 

—The Princess Louise goes to England on 
the 31st instant. 

—Tom Taylor, the well-known dramatist 
and editor of ‘*‘ Punch,”’ is dead. 

—Canada has a national hymn. Mr. 
Sullivan bas just written one in D major. 

—The weather in England last week was 
very unfavorable for business and agricult- 
ure. 

—There are few idle men to be found in 
the city now, which is an indication of 
general prosperity. 

—There has been another colliery acci- 
dent, this time in Wales; 118 are reported 
to have been killed. _ 

—The death is reported from Washington 
of Hop. Jobn Allen Campbell, formerly 
one of. the assistant Secretaries of State. 

—A drunken driver overturned a coach 


- on Mount Washington last week, killing one 


person and seriously injuring several oth- 

—Mr. Gladstone has remitted to his 
Hawarden tenants 15 per cent. of their semi- 
annual rent on account of their losses from 

seasons. 

—After formally notifying Gen. Hancock 
of his nomination, July 14th, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee paid Mr. Tilden 
a visit of condolence. 

—The circular just issued by Dun, Bar- 
low & Co. reports only 2,497 failures during 
the first six months of the present year, and 
points out many evidences of general pros- 
perity. 

—Princess Helena Ghika, otherwise ‘‘Dora 
d'Istria,’’ the author, went to Hartford, 
July 16th, to call upon Mrs. Stowe, for 
whose writings she bas much admiration, 
but Mrs, Stowe was not in the city. 

—General Garfield is quoted as saying: 
‘‘ It is anotion of mine that if the disposition 
and ability to do hard work and keep it up 
steadily be not the proper definition of 


genius, it is at least true that these qualities ; 


are the best possible substitute for genius: 
perhaps better than genius.” 

—Lieutenaut Francis V. Greene, who was 
the American Military Attache with the 
(trand Duke Nicholas during the late Russo- 
Turkish war, and author of the work enti- 
tled ‘‘The Russian Army and its Late Cam- 
paign in Turkey,’’ has been decorated with 
the Order of the Star of Roumania. 

—The villa of Theodore Mommsen, the 
distinguished German historian and anti- 
quarian, at Charlottenburg, a suburb of 
Berlin, has been burned down. Professor 
Mommsen was severely injured. A very 
valuable collection of scientific and historical 
works, :collected with great trouble and 
expense from all over the world, was de- 
stroyed, and the loss is irreparable. 

—American enterprise is beginning to 
develop the natural resources of Russia. Mr. 


- Barker, the American who procured the first 


four cruisers of the Russian volunteer fleet 
when war with England was apprehended, 
has established a joint stock company with 
a capital of $8,000,000 te work the South 
Russian coal mines. Mr. Twedel, of New 
York, has set to working the naphtha fields 
of the Kuban. 

—A friend of Charles Dickens once told 
him that he had heard from ‘‘a distinguished 
poulterer of Pimlico” that he had never sold 
so many geese as he had “‘that Christmas,”’ 
‘that Christmas” being the one when the 
Christmas Carol first appeared. Dickens’s 
face wore his mock serious look as _ he said: 
‘* And this is fame! I have only succeeded 
in doing for that poulterer what his poet 
does for Moses.”’ 

—The Bi-Centennial of the discovery of 
St. Anthony Falls, Minn., by the Franciscan 
Father Hennepin was celebrated at Minne- 
apolis, July 3d. Gen. Sherman and Secre- 
tary of War Ramsey were present. Ex- 
Governor Davis was the oratorand A. P. 
Miller the poet of the occasion. Gen. Sher- 
man made an effective speech. A great 
crowd was in attendance and the whole 
affair was a success. 

—Pope Leo XIII. is described as a man of 
imposing presence. His manner is thoroughly 
regal, free, easy and confident. He speaks 
with great dignity and fluency, and with 


long, almost hexametric, cadences. He gives 


the impression of being a man of tremendous 
will, coupled with gentlemanly prudence. 
He was dressed in white, without adornment 
of any kind save a number of very large 
rings on his fingers. As soon as he had fin- 
ished his panegyric on Aristotle, says this 


tothank him for his encyclical restoring the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. The Pope, tak- 
ing me by the arm with his left hand and 
raising his right in the air, burst out into a 
real flow of enthusiasm. I had often heard 
that he was very proud of his encyclical 
€terni Patris, but I had no notion that the 
mention of it by a heretic would call forth 
so much eloquence. He spoke for, I should 
think, ten minutes, with real inspiration, of 
the great value of St. Thomas’s philosopby, 
of its depth, unity and conformity to re- 
vealed trutb, of the motives that had in- 
duced him to issue his encyclical and of the 
favor with which that document had been 
received. 


LAME BACK 
WEAK BACK 


PLASTER. 
Overwhelming evidence of their superior- 
ity over all other plasters. It is everywhere 
recommended by Physicians, Druggists and 
the Press. 
manufacturers Tecetved a_ special 
award and the only medal given for porous 
plasters at the Centennial position, 1876, 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Their great merit lies in the fact that they 
are the only plasters which relieve pain at | 


once. 
Price 25 Cents. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,400 Kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and appropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPL 

Price lists and samples ot e “duc ational cards tree to 
any teachers or ayents sending us their address. 

J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Manu‘ac turing Publishers. 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street 
New York. Established 


To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 


USE ONLY 

Preparations 

cy L Biscotine, 
(Infant’s Food.) 

i 
ve, = §.P. Hair Tonic 
> Toilet Wate 
ME ANGELIQUE 
COTH-WA? a Elixir of Calisaya, 
= Glycerine Lotion, 
NEW -YORK. Pectoral Cough 
m Syrup, &c., &e. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


Dvspepsia’s tortured victim, 
Why cross the ocean tide 
To drink the Seltzer water 
By Nature’s tount supplied, 
When at vour bedside science 
Presents the self-same draught. 
Ebullient as the Seltzer 
In Nature’s fountain quaffed? 
In TARRANT’S COOL APERIENT,. 
You drink each healing thing 
That God, the Great Physician, 
Has cast into the Spring! 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


IRST-CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 
Types, “Strong Slat”’ Cases, Cabinets, Chises, 
Printing Presses, etc. anes for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VANDERBURGH. 
WELLS & Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sts.. N.Y 
OPIU rates. Li curedin vears. Don'ttailto 
wri'e Dr. MARSH. Quincy. Mich. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CURED at home, privately, atlow 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 
TIDY SPOOL CASE. 


For Sewing Machines, Ladies’ Work Basket or 
Pocket. Sample by mail 25 cents, or amount in post 
ace stamps. 

“Address TERRELL & TRAVIS, Manufacturers. 
Box 128, Yonkers, Westchester Co.. N.Y. 


Sy 
Pony HousE- 
FURNISHING 


STORES. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
aw Sale by Grocers. 
WILTB RGER, Prop. 
‘Second St.. Philadelphia. 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
stomach. Take no other. 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


(Formerly Witcox & Fitcn,) 


No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 
Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES, 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE = SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHER 
EIDER AND. ARCTIC DOWN. 


[?” Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated 


Orders by mail promptlv attended to. 


For infants & Invalids, 
Used in ee by ager Physi- 
cians and Mothers ev here. A steam- 
eooked food, and therefore suited — 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St... New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday School 
Wi Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 


J UST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


lUustrated Circular sent on vpplieation. 


GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


—FOR— 


CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 
734 BROADWAY. 


Special attention is called to the great improvement 
in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 
improvements, which are not only a great saving of 
Gas, but, thorouchly ventilating the buildings. ren- 
dering them comfortable duing all kinds of weather. 
Hurdreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
improvements, such as Dr. Hall's, St. Paul's, Dr. 
Crosby's, and many others. By sending size and de- 
scription of Church, we will furnish full information 
as to what would be the most effective plan of light- 


U. S, REFLECTOR CO.. 


734 Broadway, New York. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the LY' BE since 
1s are made MENEE ELL 
OU RY,’’ West New Patent 
f 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


Young’s Analytical 
Bible Concordance. 


A Concordance, A Greek and Hebrew Lexicon. A Seriptural 
Gazetteer, 30.000 various New Testament Readings, 
311,000 References—115,000 beyond Craden. 


THis is perhaps the most important work in reli — 
literature which the present century has produced. Rein 
designed for the simplest reader ‘of the English Bible. 
though greatly helpful to scholars of the most pr ‘ofound 
learning, it is, of course, important that its cost shall be 
brought within reach of those of most limited means. The 
reception already given to our prospectus assures us that 
the superlative merits of the work are appreciated by 
students of the W ord of Goad, and that we may confidently 
anticipate an extremely large sale. We have therefore 
decided to make the pr ice, until further notice. lower than 
any work of equal ma gnitude and value which has ever 
hefore been published. 


Price, Complete, 31.59 and upwards, in various 
styles. Full particulars sent free on request. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
“Tt fils a place which no othe work the English 
Guage even as pires to fill.” —The Eranae January. 

* Bible students of all classes will find it saves aaa 
much labor ?—ZJilustrated Missionary News, November, 1879. 

‘ Any inte Nigent stu: lent of the Scriptures may use it 
with great advantage without the slightest acquaintance 
either Hebrew or Greek.” — The Lay Preacher, January, 

minister’s brary shonld he without a copy.—Len- 
aon Weeklu Revew, Drecember Ith, 157% 
Thix is the he roncordance we know.’ 
])}-cember 14th, 
There is no 
txt, November 28th, 187 
“To ministers it will! he simply invaluable.”’—The Primi- 
tive Methodist, October 2th j 
Inestimable in its worth.” The Magazine, Novem- 


Pelfast Witness, 
— The Method- 


to be compared with it.’ 


ber 
«( e imme nae value to independent students of the Word 
of God.” —The Preshuterian M nthly, November, 1879. 


American Book Exchange, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. Tribune Building, New York. 
. Roston, H. L. Hastings ; Philadelphia, 
Agencies: Lear &Co :;Cine innati, Robert Clarke 
& Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co., 
Ingham, Clarke & Co.: Tok 


do, Brown, Eager & Co.; Chi- 
cago, Alden & Chadwick ; in smaller towns, the leading 


bookseller, only one in a place 


Linen Lawns at Reduced Price! 


We heave reduced the price of our finest 
Linen Lairns to 
aoc. per Yard. 

A sample book containing a large assort- 
ment of patterns will be sent to any address, 
provided the party sending will agree to re- 
turn the book promptiy. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


10 lith St.. N. Y. 


R.H.MACY & 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Geese 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 


PRICES ALWAYS T THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one Deparanesen filled with 


Choice and Desirable Goods, adapted 
tosummer Trade. 


> 


MaIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PrRomMPTLyY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRCE, 


I d August this Establish- 
ment wilt on Batardaye at 12 *cleck, 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


HYGIENIC 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Ladies & Children. 
Chemilettes, Emancipation, 
Dress Reform & Comfort Waists, 
Shoulder Braces, Abdominal 
Supporters, &c. 
BS Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East l4th St.. N. Y. City 


co ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 (CTS. 


Makes five gaiiconus of a delicious aud sparkling 
verage,— wholesome and temperate. Sold b 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address. CHA 
Sines. Manufacturer, 215 Market Street. Philadelohia, Pa. 


sbown b 
Cholera 


aig from Dyspep 


the desideratum for w 
that RIDGE 


and growing ehildren. 


writer, I took occasion to say that I wished 


B. FITCH, Jr... Manager. 


that WOOLRICH & CO. is on every label. 


THE SUMMER MONTHS in our large cities is the critical 
the bilisof mortality, compared with the other eae oO 
nfantum, Dusentery, Chronic Diarrhea, Cholera, RIDGE 
been found particularly beneficial, as attested by many flattering testimonials. 
sid, Prostration of the System and General Debility. will find in RIDGE’ 
k stomachs, being easily digested, and assimilative. Remem- 
8S FOOD has the endorsement of 20 years* use in England and America by 


riod of infant life as 


the year. In cases of 
S FOOD as a dietetic bas 
Adults 


Physicians and Matrons of the principal Infant Asylums and Lying-in Hospitals,and Physi- 
cians of all schoois have given it their unqualified approval as especially adapted for infants 
Avoid the many new, untried preparations, whatever the price. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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